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Flog the Kidnapers. 
(Written for Leslie’s Weekly by the Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors.) 

Tue kidnaper of a child 
is one of the of 
criminals. He is not car- 
ried away by any sudden 
movement of passion. He 
rannot plead that he was 
made crazy by love,or crazy 
by drink. He has no feel- 
ing of resentment or ill-will 
to gratify It is for him 
purely a mercantile trans- 


meanest 





action. 

Such a villain is lower 
than the Sicilian brigand who carries off a rich man to hold 
fora ransom. There, at least, the victim can make a bargain 
that will secure his liberty, at the cost of nobody but him- 
self. But he who steals a child to make his father ransom 
him is seeking to make a market of the purest and most 
disinterested human love—the He is 
wronging the helpless to torture the strong, with whom 
he does not dare to cope directly. 

There ought to be a punishment for such a crime that 
will stop it. We cannot guard against it in the United 
States as fully as they do in Europe by preventive remedies. 
There the-police is much more numerous than with us, and 
the police records are such that one who belongs to the 
crimiaal cliss can much more readily be traced from town 
to town and house to house. 


SIMEON E, BALUWIN. 


love of parents. 


Here there are few policemen 

outside of the cities, and the country constable acts only in 

We have relied on the respect of the Ameri 
can people for the law they have themselves made, as the 
main reliance against its violation. 

But the American people have entered, within the last 
forty years, on a new stage of national life. Rich men are 
commoner, and so crimes against property furnish a game 
for larger stukes. It is so all over the world ; but nowhere 
are there so many great fortunes as in the United States. 
In the sixth international prison congress, held last August 
in Brussels, one of the main subjects discussed was the 
growth of the crime of blackmailing—or, as they call it in 
Europe, chantage. Kidnaping falls into the same cate- 
gory, and is the worst thing in it. It is getting another 
man’s money by threats or false pretenses ; but the real 
meanness of it lies in this, that what is threatened is to do 
injury to another, and that other an unoffending child. 

There is such a thing as making a penalty too severe. 
That is apt to prevent a conviction. Juries will hesitate 
to bring in a verdict of guilty when they know the legal 
consequence will be capital punishment, or anything that 
approaches to it. Penalties also must be graded down for 
offenses of violence against the person less than murder, or 
else they will all end in that. ‘*‘Dead men tell no tales.” 
‘* As well be hanged for a sheep as fora lamb.” There is a 
world of truth in these lines from the rogues’ catechism. 

Punishment should not only be proportioned to the 
character of the offense, but should be of a kind the 
particular offense naturally calls for. Kidnaping is a 
crime of physical violence. Nature therefore suggests that 
it should be requited with some physical violence. Im- 
prisonment is the use of but a negative kind of force. It 
is worth something as a terror to kidnapers, but there can 
be added to it what will make it dreaded far more. This 
is whipping. Such a scoundrel as the kidnaper of the 
Cudahy boy should be flogged as well as imprisoned. That 
he will feel. It is an argument against the repetition of the 
offense which he will fully appreciate. It is addressed to 
his understanding, and he will have no trouble in taking in 
its full meaning. He knows well that whipping hurts. 

It is often said that the only justifiable end of crimi- 
nal justice is the reformation of the offender. The com- 
mon sense of the world is against this doctrine. The 
voice of religion is against it. The practice of all govern- 
ments is still against it. But if such were the main object 
of arresting and convicting the criminal in ordinary cases, 
it certainly is not in that of the kidnaper. He is too far 
gone to be a proper subject of reformation by prison dis- 
cipline. He has done too dastardly a thing to be allowed 
to escape being made to smart for it. 

( Continued on page 59.) 


emergencies. 


Governor QOdell’s Key=note. 


No message of any Governor of this State in recent years has 
more vigorously struck the popular key-note than that which 
Governor Odell has just presented to the Legislature. He 
sounds a call for economy all along the line, and there is a ring 
about his utterances on this question that ‘“‘ means business.” 
He does not deal in generalizations, but, with a thorough grasp 
of his facts and of the situation, he points out by specific items 
the enormous increase in the expenditures of the State during 
recent years, tells where this increase has occurred, how it has 
happened, and precisely how it can be stopped. It is the mes- 
sage of a business man and of a fearless leader. 

With one slash of his knife Governor Odell would reduce 
State expenditures by over $1,500,000 per annum, by abolishing 
State commissions or reducing them to single-headed bodies, by 
consolidating bureaus, by abolishing sinecures, and by reduc- 
ing the notoriously extravagant printing-bills on which a local 
ring of politicians in Albany has been fattening for many 
years. 

Governor Odell proposes to make performance square with 
promise. Both parties in their State conventions have reg- 
ularly pledged themselves to the tax-payers to reduce the bur- 
dens of taxation. Party leaders kuow full well the value of the 
tax-payers’ vote, more particularly in the rural districts, where 
tax-bills are carefully scrutinized, and where a reduction or an 
increase in the farmer’s taxes very often is the deciding factor 
with bim when he comes to cast his vote at the polls. Governor 
Odell, a trained party leader, appreciates, too, that the only 
hope of Republican success in the State lies in the retention of 
the rural voter, who is for the most part inclined to the Repub- 
lican side in politics. 

Public spirit and the solemn obligations of his office no doubt 
exerted a primary influence with Governor Odell in promulgat- 
ing his declaration of purpose, but the practical political equa- 
tion which obviously exists must have also exerted a natural 
influence. Other Governors bave made the same sort of pledges, 
but other Governors have found themselves unable to fulfill 
them because of the strenuous objection of party leaders and of 
the pressure brought upon the latter by those who would suffer 
if pledges of strict economy were carried out. Governor Odell 
is the first State executive in many years who holds almost the 
power of supreme control in his party. Leaders cannot threaten 
him with retaliation if he enforces his pledges. It is for him to 
threaten them if they are recalcitrant. 

The Governor is fully aware of this, and at the outset, with 
characteristic courage, he challenges all the opposition that bis 
proposed policy can possibly bring out. He almost names the 
men whose offices and emoluments he would abolish or reduce. 
Some of these are powerful in the politics of the State and some 
are his warm personal and political friends. He has made no 
secret of his purpose since the day of his election, and it is fair 
to infer that he has pretty fully measured the opposition which 
he must encounter. 

Our new Governor is a man of deeds, not words, and if he 
fails to carry out his resolution in favor of strict economy in the 
State’s administration it will be the first great failure of his life. 
That he will succeed we have no doubt, and that the opposition 
will intensify, as the full extent of his purpose is more generally 
realized, is extremely probable; but Governor Odell cannot 
afford to fail in his purpose, and he will not take any backward 
step. 

His success will be one of the greatest achievements of his 
party. The speaker of the Assembly, Mr. Nixon, in his elo- 
quent inaugural address to the house, showed that he was in 
entire accord with the Governor’s idea of the new policy of econ- 
omy in public expenditures. It will signalize the lowest tax 
rate that the State has had in many years and will strengthen 
the party throughout the State, and, better than all, it will 
plant the party’s feet on paths from which, we are sorry to say, 
it has in recent years strayed altogether too far. 


Editors in Politics. 


THE fact that the recent Democratic candidate for the Pres- 
idency is to start a newspaper is an indication that he has given 
up all hope of ever réaching the Presidency. ‘ Why doesn’t 
Sam run for Congress ?” asked Horace Greeley in 1870 of Frank 
Sanborn, referring to Samuel Bowles, the editor of the Spring- 
field Republican. ‘* Because he says a man cannot be a good 
editor and a successful politician at the same time,” responded 
Sanborn. 

Here was a piece of philosophy which Greeley could have 
profitably heeded. If the great editor of the New York Tribune 
had kept out of politics individually his life would have been 
longer, happier, and more useful to his country. His ambition 
in the ’fifties for State office brought him much anguish of 
spirit, and incited him to make that memorable announcement 
that the political firm of Seward, Weed and Greeley was hereby 
dissolved ‘‘by the withdrawal of the junior partner.” Inci- 
dentally, the feud thus started between Greeley on one side 
and his two quondam associates on the other had historic con- 
sequences, for it made Greeley, the most powerful editor whom 
the country knew at that time or since, a violent enemy of 
Seward, defeated Seward in the Chicago convention of 1860, 
and made Lincoln President. Greeley’s fatal blunder on his 
own side was his acceptance of the Presidential nomination in 
1872. It alienated thousands of life-long and influential friends, 
put him out of the Tribune and, by way of the madhouse, sent 
him to the grave several years before his time. 

Greeley’s pupil and later rival, Henry J. Raymond, of the 
New York Times, was also impeded as an editor for many years 
by his political ambition. Benton’s connection with the St. 
Louis Democrat, the Free-soil newspaper of which he was the 
master-spirit, raised up enemies against him and brought his 
political career to a premature end. Carl Schurz’s mixing of 
journalism and politics shortened his service and detracted 
from his usefulness in both fields, The late John Addison Por- 
ter, recently President McKinley’s private secretary, bought a 
newspaper in order to secure political advancement. His ca- 
reer in neither journalism nor politics was satisfactory to him- 
self or to his friends, and he died at forty-four. 


If Carl Schurz had taken the advice of bis old associate, Dr. 
Emil Preetorius, editor of the St. Louis Westliche Post, cut his 
connection between newspaper work and statesmanship and 
given his whole time to either one or the other, he would have 
been a larger figure in recent years than he has been. The late 
Oswald Ottendorfer, of the New York Staats Zeitung, was a 
power in the journalism and the social life of the community 
because he rigidly refrained from accepting political nomina- 
tions (except in one or two instances, which he afterward re- 
gretted). 

The instances here cited have a lesson for the recent Demo 
cratic candidate for President. To his political record, whether 
he realizes it or not, his newspaper will write finis. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE statement made in detail and with abundant corrobo- 
rative evidence by ex-Secretary of War, General Alger, re- 
gardiug General Miles’s attack on the meat supply of the army 
during the war with Spain, is the first authentic and semi-offi- 
cial recital of the facts that has been given to the public. What 
was said during the war excitement in defense of General Alger 
did not have a respectful hearing. He commands that hearing 
now, and we are not surprised that General Miles in this, as in 
some other notable instances, appears to have run away from 
hi challenger. It will be difficult for him satisfactorily to 
answer General Alger. But General Miles has the floor ! 





The relation of pure drinking water to public health is 
strikingly illustrated in a recent iateresting and suggestive 
article by Dr. Martin MacHarg, vice-president of the Medical 
Society of Albany, N. Y., describing the construction and 
working of the newly-erected filtration plant in that city. For 
many years Albany has been dependent for its drinking water 
chiefly upon the Hudson River. Water is pumped up from the 
river into a reservoir, and thence distributed through the serv 
ice mains. Owing to contamination of the Hudson by the 
sewage of Troy and other cities a few miles above Albany 
the water thus supplied has been productive of an abnormally 
high death rate from typhoid fever. To remedy this condition 
an up-to-date filtration plant was installed about two years 
ago. The results have been gratifying in the highest degree. 
For nine years previous to the installation of the new filter 
system the average number of deaths yearly from typhoid fe- 
ver in Albany was eighty-five. Last year the filtered water 
reduced the mortality from typhoid to twenty-four. A chem 
ical analysis of the water showed that 99.07 per cent. of the 
bacteria had been removed by the filtering process. An aver- 
age of 12,000,000 gallons a day is thus purified at a cost to the 
city of only $2.28 per million gallons. This cost is insignificant 
compared with the immense gain to Albany in the removal of a 
standing menace to the health of its people and a reproach 
upon its good name. 





A significant illustration of the feeling pervading Europe 
in regard to the remarkable and unprecedented growth of 
American industries and manufacturing interests is afforded 
in the extensive reproduction in European periodicals of the 
series of illustrated articles by Professor Edward D. Jones, now 
running in LESLIE’s WEEKLY under the caption, ‘‘ How Amer- 
ica Became Great.” The maps accompanying these articles are 
in many instances reprinted abroad, not for the purpose, of 
course, of exploiting the United States, but with an effort to 
show, by comparison with the maps of other countries, that we 
are not so great after all as we are trying to make it appear. 
Thus L’/llustration, one of the leading art journals of Paris, 
devotes several pages to the production of such maps with ac- 
companying text, in which the conclusion is reached that Pro- 
fessor Jones’s demonstrations are misleading and actually prove 
nothing. But our excellent French contemporary, and others, 
miss the poiut of these articles entirely. The object of Pro- 
fessor Jones is to show the vast extent end enormous value of 
America’s financial and industrial resources, and not our large 
territorial area. The showing made in that direction at the be- 
ginning was simply as a basis for the facts and figures which 
have followed, revealing America’s commercial supremacy. As 
to this, we are confident that our maps have proved something, 
L’Iilustration to the contrary notwithstanding. And there are 
other maps and articles by Professor Jones yet to appear in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY which will prove still more. 





While there is no doubt that General Chaffee not only bad 
provocation for his action, but acted wholly within his rights 
in a technical sense in addressing a note to Field Marshal von 
Waldersee protesting against the thieving and looting of the 
foreign troops in Peking, it seems equally certain that his feel- 
ing in the matter provoked him to the use of language hardly 
warrantable in view of all the circumstances. That General 
Chaffee himself recognized this is evident from the apology 
which he made subsequently to the field marsbal. It is true, 
nevertheless, that General Chaffee seems to be one of the few 
leaders of the allied forces in China who have the good sense 
and requisite force of character to keep proceedings up to the 
standard rightly expected of civilized and enlightened men. If 
his relations with his own men and his treatment of his subor- 
dinates in command were characterized at all times by the 
same spirit he would be more popular and still more successful. 
He is often headstrong and unnecessarily insistent upon red- 
tape details, This temper has been evident in his determina- 
tion to winter the American troops in tents instead of in bar- 
racks, as the British bave done, where they would be under 
more comfortable and bealthful conditions in the piercing zero 
weather of China’s winter. Plentiful material was 2% sand for 
the construction of such barracks. bz! @-~’__> “ daffee appeared 
to think that tents were the only proper shelter for soldiers, and 
no consideration of added comfort for them has been sufficient 
to turn him from his purpose. All this may be in the line of 
strict military ‘discipline, but it is not the conduct of an officer 
who cares most of all to keep his men up to the highest poiut 
of real efficiency. We fear that General Chaffee’s selection for 
the responsible and trying place he occupies was not the best 
that could have been made. 
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JoserpaH RALPH BuRTON, who, by the pee of his 
ding opponent, is the unanimous choice of the Republican 
eaucus and will be the 
next United States Sen- 
ator from Kansas, is an 
Indianian. He is forty- 
seven years old, and bas 
lived in Kansas since 
1875. His home is Abi- 
lene, and he is a lawyer. 
He is the best-known 
orator in that State, and 
is in demand all over the 
West. During the past 
campaign he spoke in 100 
counties of his State, and 
for twenty-five years he 
has spent two to four 
months in every cam- 
paign. He is eloquent 
and impressive on the 
stump, and won bis elec- 
tion by his voice. Six 
years ago he was defeat- 
ed in the caucus by only 
one vote, and at once went to work for this election, now near- 
1g the goal for which he bas been for twelve years an avowed 
eker. He will be as eloquent in the Senate as was the late Sen- 
tor Ingalls, but perhaps will not have the biting sarcasm that 
nade the latter so noted. Mrs. Burton has traveled with her 
husband on all his speech-making tours, and has done much to 
ssist him to win. They have no children. 
=The first Indian girl to enter the public schools of New 
York City has just been admitted into School 45. Her name is 
Beulah Dark Cloud, known as 
Bright Eyes” in her Indian 
ongue. She is sixteen years of 
age, and a full-blooded member 
of the Abenaki tribe. The 
aboriginal home of her people 
was formerly northern Maine, 
but they emigrated a number 
of years ago to St. Francis’s 
Island, off the Canadian shore, 
which they have since occupied 
as their reservation. On ac- 
count of her unusual mental 
gifts for one of her race, her 
parents decided to surround 
“Bright Eyes” with the most 
civilizing influences at their 
command. She studied for the 
first time last year at the In- 
dian Mission School of Sabre- 
vois, Montreal. Here%she made 
most astonishing progress in 
all branches, and at the end of 
the term stood second in a class 
of French-Canadian white 
pupils, many of whom were 
older by several years than 
herself. She was also con- 
firmed in the Episcopal Church 
connected with the mission school. ‘‘ Bright Eyes” is a fine 
type of the Indian girl—straight as an arrow, with luxuriant 
black hair, dark eves, and has a remarkably expressive face 
both in point of culture and beauty. She reads and writes 
English, and is most fluent and correct in language. She 
iresses in modern attire ; going home she dons her Indian cos- 
tume now and then. In music she is likewise making rapid 
progress. Dark Cloud—or Mr. Tabamont—her father, is one of 
he best Indian models in the country, and has been engaged by 
several prominent artists to pose for them during the winter in 
New York. 
=The appointment of Major Harrison K. Bird, of New 
York, by Governor Odell, as his military secretary was emi- 
nently fit and proper, in 
spite of the fact that 
Albanians have cus- 
tomarily considered this 
as one of the appoint- 
ments specially belong- 
ing tothe capital. There 
is no reason why Major 
Bird should not fill the 
place to the entire satis- 
faction of society lead- 
ers, in and out of Albany, 
with whom his duties as 
master of social func- 
tions at the executive 
mansion will bring him 
into contact. Major 
Bird studied at Colum- 
bia College, is a mem- 
ber of the New York 
Union League Club and 
the Psi U fraternity. 
He has a good military 
record, is socially prom- 
inent in New York, and was highly recommended by Major- 
General Roe, commander of the national guard, and by gentle- 
men of prominence in New York City. As the private secre- 
tary of Generel Francis V. Greene, chairman of the New York 
county committee, Major Bird made a most favorable impres- 
sion on Senator Platt, Governor Odell, and all the other polit- 
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ical leaders, whose judgment of men is usually excellent. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in selecting his military secre 
tary Governor Odell naturally turned to Major Bird. He is 
the member of the staff who stands ciosest to the Governor's 
household, and the position requires tact, ability, and a full 
comprehension of social requirements, all of which the new 
military secretary concededly possesses. We regard the ap 
pointment as one of the best that Governor Odell has made 
=While it is doubtless true that ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown,” the beavy burdens and responsibilities resting 
upon kingly beads fortunately do not throw their shadows so 





LITTLE HEIRS TO A THRONE—PRINCE EDWARD, PRINCE BERTIE, 
AND PRINCESS VICTORIA, CHILDREN OF THE DUKE OF YORK, 
Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 


far before as to dim the joys of free and innocent childhood. 
Certainly a merrier or more care-free group of little people can- 
not be found anywhere than those depicted in our illustration— 
two sturdy English lads and their equally sturdy sister. These 
three little folks are the children of the Duke of York, the eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales. This parentage makes the oldest of 
these lads, Prince Edward, the heir apparent to the throne of 
the British empire. Our photograph was taken by the Ameri- 
can Mutoscope Company, at the special instance of the Prince of 
Wales, while the children were romping on the lawn of Clarence 
House and enjoying various games familiar to little people 
everywhere. ‘This fact gives our illustration an unusual charm 
and interest, since it shows these scions of royalty just as they 
appear in their every-day attire. 

=No part of the wide-spreading dominion of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria has contributed a larger proportionate number 





THREE BRAVE CANADIANS WHO DINED WITH THE QUEEN. 
CAPTAIN BURSTALL, COLONEL OTTER, AND COLONEL BUCHAN. 
Photograph by Thomas J. Curren, Halifax. 
of capable and effective fighters to the British army in South 
Africa than our neighbor across the northern line. Canadian 
troops were hurried to the scene of action early in the war and 
performed a prominent part in many of the most notable battles. 
Last month the Second Canadian Regiment returned home by 
way of London. Their arrival in that city was signalized by a 
popular demonstration nearly as enthusiastic as that accorded 
to the London Volunteers themselves. They were reviewed at 
Windsor Castle by Queen Victoria, who was seated ina carriage 
together with Princess Henry of Battenberg and Princess Alice 
of Albany. Colonel Otter, commander of the regiment, was 
presented to the Queen, and he, in turn, presented Colonel Bu- 
chan, Captain Burstall and other officers. The three officers 
just named, together with Adjutant Macdonald, were after- 
ward invited to dine with the Queen and the royal family. 
The regiment itself was provided with an elaborately arranged 
dinner in the royal riding school, prepared by the Queen's own 
servants. Everywhere in Fngland Colonel Otter and his com- 
rades were the recipients of many honors. They have since re- 
turned to Canada. in our photograph Colonel Otter occupies 
the centre, with Colonel Buchan on the right and Captain Bur- 

stall on his left. 

=Few Americans were more widely or better known than 
the late Hiram Hitchcock, the senior proprietor of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York. As the head of that establishment 


51 


for many years, Mr. Hitchcock was brought into personal con 
tact with nearly every representative public man, and was on 
terms of personal friendship with presidents, Sena- 
tors, judges, and men of distinction in all the world of poli- 
Fifth Avenue Hotel has been a sort of 
many years, and Mr. Hitchcock natu- 
fell into companionship with guests of genial qualities. 


Governors, 


tics and finance. The 
Republican centre for 
rally 
He was not only known as the proprietor of a great hotel, but 
he was also recognized as a man of study and learning. for he 
had made extensive arcbzological researches in eastern Med- 
iterranean These attracted world-wide attention, 
and resulted in making him a member of the British Society 
of Biblical Archeology. He was one of the founders of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, bad the degree of Master 
of Arts from Dartmouth College, was largely interested in the 
Nicaragua Canal Company, and was in many respects one of 


countries. 


the most broad-minded and sagacious leaders of public senti- 
ment in New York City. 
that many failed to recognize the high standing he occupied in 
His death 
will not affect the management of the hotel with which he was 
so intimately connected, for it still continues under the joint 
direction of his partners and associates, Mr. Charles N. Vilas 
and Elmer A, Darling, late as- 
sociate. 


He was so modest and unpretentious 


the circles in which he was a conspicuous figure. 


both worthy successors to their 


=A sad ending to a true-love affair was that of the suicide 
Sidney 


of Mr. Samuels in a hotel at Portland, Me., on Decem- 
ber 10th. There seems 
to be no doubt that Mr. 
Samuels was driven to 
this desperate act of self- 
destruction through a 
hopeless passion for a 


beautiful woman. This 
woman was Mrs. Anita 
Vivanti Chartres, well 


known as a playwright 
and novel-writer. Mrs. 
Chartres was born in 
Venice. Her father was 
a great friend of Gari 
baldi and served with 
distinction in the Italian 
war of independence. 
On her mother’s side she 
is a niece of Paul Lin- 
dau, a noted German 
playwright. Mrs. Char- 
tres began her literary 
career as a writer of 
lyric a volume 
of which, brought out in Italy, was highly praised by the best 
critics of Europe. Sbe came to London and married there Mr. 
John Chartres, a newspaper correspondent and playwright, 
from whom she was divorced several years ago. At a later 
time Mrs. Chartres and Mr. Samuels met and a strong af- 
fection grew up between them. They became engaged, but as 
the lover his father being Rabbi Isaacs, of 
London—and she a devout Catholic, their marriage was finally 
declared to be out of the question. This was the position taken 
by Mr. Samuels’s family, and the result was that the betrothed 
couple signed legal papers canceiing their engagement. They 
then separated, Mr. Samuels remaining in New York and Mrs. 
Chartres going back to Europe. But the young man brooded 
over his loss until bis health and spirits were entirely broken, 
and finally he went quietly to Portland and there made an end 
of his troubles. 

=Each succeeding season for the past one or two decades 
bas witvessed substantial improvements in the speeding prop- 
erties of the bi- 
cycle, and equally 
notable gains each 
year in the records 
of time and dis 
tance set down to 
the credit of the 
professional racers 
on the wheel. It 
is difficult to say 
where or when the 
limit will be reach 
ed in these compe- 
titions. Up to the 
end of the nine 
teenth century, 
however, no one 
bad made a record 
on the wheel equal 
in all respects to 
that of *‘ Harry” 
Elkes, the young 
man from Glens 
Falls, N. Y., whose 
last and greatest 
success was won in 
the fifteen - mile 
contest in Madison 





MRS. ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES, FOR 
LOVE OF WHOM MR. SIDNEY 
SAMUELS KILLED 
HIMSELF, 
poems, 


was a Hebrew 





HARRY ELKES, THE MOST MARVELOUS 
CYCLE-RIDER IN THE WORLD. 
Photograph by R. L. Dunn. 
Square Garden, New York, on the evening of December 20th. 
This was the third triumph for Elkes on the cycle-path within 


a fortnight. In the first place, he made more pace than any 
competitor in a six-day race at Madison Square Garden, and 
then, with only a few days of rest between, he rode one mile on 
the same track three seconds faster than any other cyclist had 
ever done on an in-dour track, except at Brockton and Wal- 
tham, and lastly he defeated Michael in a motor-paced match of 
fifteen miles in the Garden, and had one and three-fourths laps 
tospare. This marvelous record puts Elkes at the front asa 
champion in three distinct classes of competition—as a rider of 
endurance, as a mile rider, and as a middle-distance pace-fol- 
lower. No one has before accomplished such feats as these, He 
made his mile race in one minute thirty-six and one-fifth sec- 
onds. In the fifteen-mile contest he covered the distance in 
twenty-six minutes three and two-fifths seconds, 
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NEW YORK THE COSTLIEST CITY IN THE WORLD-IV. 


THE FORMER DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS SPENT ABOUT THREE MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR IN MAYOR STRONG’S TIME; ITS SUCCESSORS 


ARE NOW GETTING RID OF TEN MILLIONS PER ANNUM—THE ENORMOUS COST OF THE LAW 


DEPARTMENT—MORE THAN SEVENTEEN 


HUNDRED ACTIONS COMMENCED AND JUDGMENT NOT COLLECTED IN A SINGLE CASE—OUT OF MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND 
FINES ONLY THREE PAID—WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


JURORS’ 


IT seems to be impossible to get over the shock caused by the 
announcement that the tax-levy of New York City for 1901 
would be one bundred million dollars, and to give any ade 
quate comprebension of what this stupendous sum means. To 
pay itin one-dollar bills would consume 17,535 reams of paper 
of 480 sheets each. The weight of this paper would be 265,000 
pounds, or 131! tons. This would only pay in part the city’s 
expenses for 1901, for the water-rents and assessments are sep- 
arate charges, and many salaries are paid out of the proceeds of 
hond sales, 

n order to assist in showing why the taxes, valuation, and 

t of the city bave been so enormously increased in four 
years a contrast may be made between the former department 
of public works and its successors under Tammany rule, Pre 
vious to January Ist, 1898, this departinent bad charge of all 
street work, including grading, paving, sewers, the laying of 
water-mains, the care of numerous public buildings and offices, 
street-lighting, and the furnishing of supplies to all city offices, 
as well as the custody and care of numerous bridges 

With the Tammany renaissance came the division of the de- 
partment. Its former functions are now discharged by the 
board of public improvements aud the departments of high 
ways, sewers, bridges, water-supply and public buildings, 
lighting, and supplies. The change bas produced great delays 
in work and an undreamed-of increase in expenses. When it is 
proposed to pave a street or to construct a sewer basin, or to 
make any other improvement, great or small, notice is given of 
a hearing before a board of local improvements, The subject 
then goes before the board of public improvements, and then to 
the council and board of aldermen. Then it is presented to the 
mayor for approval, and finally it reaches the department 
which is to have charge of the work. These proceedings are 
supposed to consume nine weeks, It is a fact that nine months 
are frequently taken up with the preliminaries for needed work 
which does not promise ‘ big money.” 

The men at the head of each of these new departments 
should, if they have not bad the advantages of a professional 
education, at least possess some practical knowledge of the 
work of which they have oversight. These heads of depart 
ments and their borough deputies, for the most part, are igno 
rant technically and practically. They merely serve as Cro 
ker’s lieutenants in the dispensation of patronage. The actual 
work of the department is relegated to the employed engineers. 
No one of the heads is able to say of his own knowledge that 
work is being done properly. In the making of plans and 
specifications, as well as in the vital work of inspection, reliance 
is placed entirely upon subordinates by these heads of depart 
ments, who must take somebody else’s word for everything ex- 
cept the dispensing of patronage. 

In Mayor Strong’s time there was but one commissioner of 
public works. He divided his department into bureaus. Now 
each of these bureaus is a department, with a commissioner at 
its head, and a deputy in each of the boroughs. Deputies and 
commissioners have provided themselves with elaborate and 
costly staffs, all having private secretaries, and many, in addi 
tion, assistants, whom they call ‘‘ appointment clerks,” whose 
duty it is to keep track of the patronage. With such wasteful 
ness in view it is easy to account for the fact that the cost of 
doing the work formerly done by the department of public 
works is now more than three times as great as it was in 1807. 

Now let us contrast the expenses of the former department 
of public works in 1896 and those of its successor departments 
as shown by the unprecedented one-hundred-million-dollar tax- 
levy for 1901. The amount appropriated in 1806 for the public 
works department salaries was $354,000. The allowance for 
1901 for the salaries in the board of public improvements is 
more than $250,000, while for the department of highways over 
$225,000 has been set aside for the same item. These totals 
should be more than doubled, for in the estimates are many 
items for maintenance and supplies. Maintenance as there 
used is a synonym for salaries. But taking the unconcealed 
salaries of the board of public improvements and of the depart- 
ment of highways we find that they aggregate $475,000 against 
$354,000 for the entire department of public works in 1896, But 
there are others. 

The item of salaries for the department of sewers for 1901 
is in excess of $250,000, For the department of bridges it is 
$90,000, exclusive of the Brooklyn Bridge. For the department 
of public buildings, lighting, and supplies—exclusive of jani- 
tors and engineers, ete., in city buildings—tbe item is more 
than $100,000. For the water supply it is more than $458,000, 
Putting these sums together we have a total of salary allow- 
ances for 1901 of $1,365,000. Wages of mechanics and laborers 
are not included in these figures. 

If it be claimed that the creation of greater New York is 
accountable for this amazing addition to the burden of the 
tax-payers let us make allowance. Consolidation did not nearly 
double the population. Let us assume, however, that it actu- 
ally doubled the necessary expenses of government. That is a 
liberal allowance. Then, on the basis of the 1896 estimate, the 
salaries for 1901 should be $708,000. The actual appropriation 
—$1,365,000—is $657,000 in excess of this liberal estimate, and 
more than a million dollars greater than the public works de- 
partment’s expenditures for salaries in 1896 ! 

This is a riot of wastefulness indeed. Tweedism was a dwarf 
compared with Crokerism. Let us proceed with the compar- 
isons. The 1901 appropriations for the highway and water- 
supply departments alone amount to $3,653,000, while the total 
appropriations for the department of public works in 1896— 
when it possessed all the functions of the new departments that 
have been repeatedly named in this article—aggregated 33,252, 
830! The sums appropriated for each of these new depart- 
ments for 1901 are: Public improvements, $289,500 ; sewers, 


$801,350 ; public buildings, lighting, and supplies, $3,904,900 ; 
bridges, $431,728 ; water-supply, $1,525,000; and highways, 
$2,178,144 : making a total for these former bureaus of the old 
department of public works of $10,079,500—more than three 
times the expenditures made in 1806. The public works depart 
mept in that year was accountable for about one-twentieth of 
the moderate tax-levy. Its successors are responsible for one 
tenth of the extravagant one-bundred-million-dollar levy of 
1901, 

The department of public buildings, lighting, and supplies— 
which alone will have more money to spend in 1901 than the 
entire department of public works bad in 1896—has been al- 
lowed $35,000 for the maintenance of the Rivington Street bath 

sufficient to pay for the building of a very good free bath- 
house. A gentleman interested in this matter has shown that 
the items which make up this $355,000 include almost every 
thing, except towels and soap ! The Gouverneur Hospital, which 
is greatly needed, has been practically completed for months, 
but has been allowed to remain untenanted and to fall into de 
cay because the commissioner of charities will not accept it 
until the commissioner of public buildings, lighting, and sup- 
plies provides it with a set of surgical instruments. The last- 
named commissioner, at this writing, is debating the subject 
with himself. The highway department is responsible for the 
street obstructions, which have been unusually annoying and 
numerous during the past two years. It would seem as if any- 
body who is in favor can take possession of the streets. Re- 
cently, the commissioner of water-supply, in a letter signed by 
himself, admitted his inability to state essential facts concern- 
ing the revenues of his department, and also admitted that he 
did not know whether the metre service of his department 
should yield $2,500,000 or $5,000,000 per year. He did know, 
however, t'«t he was in favor of the Ramapo scheme when 
that project was broached. 

The former commissioner of public works was paid $8,000 
per annum, The heads of the present departments, whose 
names are Holahan, Shea, Dalton, Kane, Keating, and Kear- 
ny—mention of the last three suggests that Tammany is a Ku- 
Klux Klan after the tax-payers’ money—are paid $45,000 annu- 
ally in salaries. The yearly payments to the borough deputies 
amount to about $100,000, The Bronx deputies are as a rule 
as bigh-salaried as those of Manhattan, although there is a 
great discrepancy in the population of the two. There are 
forty five States in the Union and only five pay their Governors 
salaries in excess of those paid to the heads of these depart- 
ments. But nine States allow their chief magistrates more 
than $5,000 per year, which is about the average salary of a 
borough deputy. New York City absolutely throws money 
away on these officials. If they should all fall into a trance 
and remain dead to the world for months they would never be 
missed from their departments, except when it came to making 
appointments or raising salaries, 

Let us look at the law department. It was allowed in the 
tax-levy of 1806 $197,550, and in the appalling one-hundred- 
million-dollar budget of 1901 it is given $399,758—an increase 
of more than $200,000, The allowance for the Brooklyn office 
in 1901 is $66,000, Deducting this amount from $399,758 we 
have as a remainder $343,758, which represents the cost of the 
law department for 1901 in Manhattan and the Bronx, the same 
territory that was within the purview of the department in 
1806. Therefore the same service that cost $199,550 in 1896 will 
cost $333,758 in 1901. The increase will be almost entirely used 
in paying salaries. 

The city of New York will pay in salaries to the employés in 
the law department during 1901 a sum larger than the value of 
the churches in both Nevada and Oklahoma in 1800. In that 
year neither Idaho, Wyoming, nor Arizona had church prop 
erty valued at as much as Whalen will spend for salaries in 
1901. The taxes for the support of common schools in Dela- 
ware were $170,000 less than our law department’s share of the 
one-bundred-million tax-levy. ‘The great and prosperous State 
of North Dakota, whose people have made abundant provision 
for popular education, did not raise by taxation in 1890 much 
more than $400,000 for their common schools, Delaware’s public 
schools had 31,434 pupils, and North Dakota’s 35,543 in that year. 
The school-tax of the District of Columbia—which has an elab- 
orate educational system, with 32,000 pupils in 1890—was only 
$50,000 greater than the pay-roll of the law department of New 
York City in 1901. The State school-tax of Texas was $60,000 
less than this pay-roll. There were, in fact, eight States of the 
Union whose school-taxes were less than $400,000, The United 
States census figures prove that it costs less to educate 30,000 
school children, or to provide churches for the people of a State 
having 100,000 population, than it does to maintain the law de- 
partment of New York City. 

The entire expenditures of the city of Reading, Penn., in 
1890, with 58,661 inhabitants, were $102,000, and those of Des 
Moines, Ia., with a population of 50,000, were $35,000 less than 
the allowance for 1901 to the department over which Jobn 
Whalen presides! Here are two important cities, each of 
which pays less for the support of its school, water, police, 
health, law, and fire departments, for the paving, flagging, 
curbing, and grading of its streets and sidewalks, for its sewers 
and street-cleaning, and for all the other accessories of munici- 
pal government, than the metropolis pays for Corporation 
Counsel Whalen and the galaxy of legal luminaries that revolve 
around him. The city which groans under the greatest tax- 
levy ever imposed on a municipality—not even the rapacity of 
conquering soldiers of fortune in the Middle or Dark ages ever 
aspired to so prodigious a levy—has the costliest law depart- 
ment of any municipality in the world. 

The salary of the corporation counsel is $15,000 a year. This 
is fifty per cent. in excess of the salary of the highest-paid State 


Governor. No officer of the United States except the Presi 
dent, and the comptroller of New York City is paid as much 
Thirty-four assistants are given from $4,000 to $10,000 each pe: 
year. Three States only pay their Governors yearly salarie 
of $10,000 each. Twenty State Governors discharge their dutie 
for salaries which do not in any case exceed $4,000 per yea 
The total cost of the law departments of half a dozen of th 
wealthiest and largest-populated States put together does not 
reach the cost of that department in New York City. The sa! 
aries paid the corporation counsel and his thirty-four principa 
assistants aggregate a larger sum than those of the Governor 
of the forty-five States of the Union. New York tax-payer 
find law, such as they get, an expensive luxury. 

The bureau for the recovery of penalties prosecutes on be 
half of the department of charities all cases of abandonment 
of wives and children, and is expected to bring actions on behalf 
of all other departments for the recovery of penalties, It is 
its duty also to prosecute violations of corporation ordinances 
which are punishable by fine, and to bring actions to obtain th: 
fines imposed on delinquent jurors. During the quarter ended 
March 30th, 1900, this bureau received 4,557 complaints of viola 
tions of corporation ordinances, Conviction in each case would 
have called for a considerable penalty, and the bureau might 
have been made worth many times its cost. Altogether 1,746 suits 
were instituted, and one-half the entire number were dismissed. 
The report does not show that a single one of these causes was 
successfully tried and judgment collected! It is doubtful if 
this inconsequential sequence can be matched anywhere. Not 
one successful action out of 1,746 suits ! 

This same bureau is also charged with the duty of prosecut 
ing delinquent jurors and of collecting the fines imposed upon 
them, Generally the Supreme Court fines such jurors $100 
each. There were 5,058 such fines to be collected by the bureau 
during the quarter. If but one-tenth of them had been ob 
tained the city would have received more than $50,000, There 
were, in fact, but three fines paid, and these were tendered 
before the bureau instituted proceedings ! 

The entire amount collected by this bureau during the three 
months through actions in bastardy and wife - abandonment 
proceedings, by compromises in corporation cases, ad in proceed- 
ings against delinquent jurors was $3,370. The salary expense 
of the bureau, which has fourteen attachés, was for the quarter 
more than $6,000. The city would gain money if it ceased to 
endeavor to exact penalties for violations of corporation ordi 
nances, relinquished all claims for delinquent jurors’ fines, and 
paid all the costs of support of abandoned wives and children 

The allowance to the law department of $399,758 for 1901 
does not, probably, represent one-quarter of the salary expenses 
incurred by the department in behalf of the city. The law de 
partment has a bureau of street-openings, which assumes charge 
of the proceedings for acquiring lands fcr streets, parks, etc. 
Another branch of the department institutes and carries on 
proceedings for obtaining by condemnation sites for school, 
police, fire, and other department houses. Another bureau 
conducts the legal proceedings incident to obtaining lands for 
water-supply. The public has scarcely any knowledge of the 
expenses incurred in land-condemnation proceedings. They are 
hidden in bond issues or in assessments, or by being distributed 
among the departments. For each proceeding three commis- 
sioners are appointed, They are paid ten dollars each for every 
day they meet,and are provided with clerks, stenographers, 
expert witnesses, and counsel. The commissioners’ places are 
looked upon as political patronage. No proof of the capacity of 
the appointees is exacted. They are named by Whalen or bis 
subordinates, and appointed as a matter of form by the Su 
preme Court. There are probably more than 1,000 land-con- 
demnation proceedings of all classes now pending. This state- 
ment gives an idea of the vast patronage which Whalen can 
control on behalf of Croker. Some men have been appointed 
on several commissions. Commissions often meet and immedi- 
ately adjourn to a certain day. Upon the day of adjournment 
the same course is followed, and so on as long as this course is 
regarded as expedient. Each commissioner draws ten dollars 
for every adjournment just the same as if he had done a day’s 
work. A man who is on half a dozen commissions may ar- 
range to have them all meet and adjourn on the same days, and 
for each day draw sixty dollars ! 

But the beneficiaries of Tammany who have been appointed 
on the commissions to acquire lands for the water-supply reap 
the richest and most enduring harvests. These commissions 
have all, or nearly, been in existence several years, and are not 
likely to voluntarily bring their proceedings to a close. Evi- 
dently they meet every secular day, none of the members, ac- 
cording to the official record, taking a summer vacation, and 
each one drawing $3,000 a year. Of course members of these 
commissions do go away in summer. Their meetings for actual 
work are rare. A low estimate of the yearly cost of one of 
these commissions, with attendance, is $20,000. The lands taken 
are owned by farmers in Westchester and Putnam counties, and 
as they are usually some distance from villages their values 
are not high. The majority of the awards to individuals is un- 
der $1,000 in each case. Small as these awards are, they are 
apparently satisfactory in most instances. Indeed the commis 
sions are so liberal that they make allowances for counsel fees 
to land-owners, a practice which tends to prevent sales by ordi- 
nary processes and to encourage condemnation proceedings. 

The expense of acquiring lands under this system is in many 
cases greater than the appraised value of the lands. In one 
proceeding a land-owner was awarded $210 damages, and his 
counsel was given $93 in addition. In another the owner was 
awarded $1,442 and his counsel was allowed $425. The fees of 
the commissioners, experts, clerks, and other assistants, added 
to these counsel fees, would bring the costs up to higher sums 
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than the actual value of the lands as determined by the com- 
missions. Some of the commissions have been in operation 
nearly ten years, and have cost the city about $200,000 each. 
One man, a favorite seemingly, is said to be clerk for two com 
missions, and to receive two salaries of $3,000 each. Doubtless 
in hundreds of instances the city paid many times the value of 
property taken in order to furnish Tammany followers with 
incomes. Each one of these men is a unit of danger in any 
movement for Tammany’s overthrow. They are paid, and well 
paid, to support Croker in his contests inside and outside Tam- 
many. He has his mercenaries in all the departments, and in 
the aggregate they constitute an army 40,000 strong. This is 
the compact nucleus around which he organizes his campaigu 
forces. EDWARD ERSKINE. 


A Song of Lowly Life. 


I wouLpn’'? be a millionaire, 
I wouldn't ask for fame, 

I wouldn't soldier's laurels wear 
Nor ask one’s honored name ; 

I'd rather have what God has sent 
Me, peaceful life, if low, 

So write me down that I'm content 
With being Mamie’s beau 


1 wouldn't wear a kingly crown, 
I wouldn't be a knight, 

For in those walks to win renown 
A fellow bas to fight 

I like too well my neck, I guess, 
But more than that, I know, 

I like the supreme happiness 
Of being Mamie’s beau 


We're of the common folk, ‘tis true, 
We haven't fame or wealth, 
But Mamie hath two eyes of blue, 
And I 1 have my health! 
I'm lord o’er love’s domain, beside, 
Where fields of kisses grow, 
So write me down as satisfied 
With being Mamie’s beau 
Roy FARRELL GREENE 


Philadelphia’s Unique Celebration. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., January 2d, 1901.—William Penn, 
in majestic bronze, on top of our lofty city hall tower, trembled 
as he stood on his pedestal 585 feet above the court yard in this 
city at twelve o'clock on Monday night and saw the twentieth 
century burst through time. For hours be bad stood in total 
darkness. The lights which had glistened like jewels on his hat 
for a year had been extinguished. Then, as the big clock-hand 
at William Penn’s feet leaped on to the midnight dot he saw 
the biggest municipal building in the world outlined in electric 
fire. Great bombs flew from the tips of William Penn’s shoes ; 
rockets burst in hundreds above his head. 

Far below, William Penn heard the measured tread of thou 
sands of soldiers’ feet, and it seemed that, from the roar of 
guns, a great battle must be raging. But this illusion was soon 
dispelled, for he saw in a burst of light creeping through the 
soldiers’ lines hundreds upon hundreds of “ fantastics.”” In the 
court-yard far below him, over the heads of a throng innumer 
able, myriads of colored lamps twinkled through dozens of fir 
trees. When he saw all this he knew that another century had 
been born. 

Philadelphia’s welcome to the twentieth century was unique 
beyond compare. it had seemed the city council’s will that 
the town in which the nation had been born should mark the 
dawn of another epoch in the nation’s history in a fitting man- 
ner, ‘The city had provided a fortune to éxpend upon the féte 
In honor of the great event an entire brigade—the First—of 
Pennsylvania troops was ordered out. This is the crack organi 
zation of the State guard. Five thousand incandescent lamps 
were strung upon the city hall so that every dot of its grim out 
line would shine in living fire. Great stands were erected for 


reviews of the soldiers and ‘‘ fantastics.” Prizes aggregating 
$2,500 were offered for the most elaborate displays conceived 
as 


for a great ** mummers 
The celebration opened at ten o’clock on New Year’s eve, 


parade on New Year’s Day. 


when Mayor Ashbridge, in the city hall, received in two hours 
thousands of Philadelphia’s people. As the death of the old 
century drew near, the troops were gathered. The exterior 
lights of the public buildings, and the candles with which Inde- 
pendence Hall was illumined, were extinguished. At Inde 
pendence Hall six muscular hands clasped the gigantic clapper 
of the Liberty Bell and waited for the momentous second to 
occur, Then, as the fireworks on the city hall burst out, as 
immense bands of music swelled into ** America,” the bell of 
the nation pealed twenty times, while the rifles of a regiment 
tore out a wild salute. For ten minutes the heavens were 
aglow with Philadelphia’s fiery tribute to the new-born age. 
The pyrotechnics died away, and there, glistening in a frame 
of diamonds, stoud the city hall. 

Meanwhile the troops were marching, fifty thousand horns 
were blaring in a radius of half a mile, hundreds of thousands 
of people jammed the streets; the town was going wild. The 
parade of the Sons of Momus on New Year’s Day is an institution 
peculiar to Philadelphia. In years gone by gayly-attired clubs 
have marched over sections of the city, competing, in the gor 
geousness, the peculiarity, or the humor of their costumes, and 
their marvelous antics, for prizes offered along the route. But 
never before was theresuch a parade of ‘* mummers ” as this new 
year brought forth. It required, on New Year’s morning, two 
hours for the ‘‘ fantastics” to pass a given point. For those two 
long, cold hours did Mayor Ashbridge, the judges of the courts, 
the city officials, and the judges for the prizes occupy a stand 
without the city hall, and watch the paraders pass. In every 
character known to fact or fiction did the Sons of Momus mas 
querade, Princes stalked ahead of an army of pages, attired 
in robes that seemed well worth a monarch’s ransom. Dainty 
robed maids tripped along, and were followed by staid spinsters 
and kitchen lasses dancing to the tune of a lively cake-walk. At 
one end of the line Cleopatra might have envied the panoplies 
fashioned of silks. At the other Falstaff might have found re 
cruits for many ragged armies  fter filling the requirements 


of route for the city contest, the mummers marched away to fill 
programmes of their own, and the public celebration of the 
dawning century was at an end. T. V. R. 


A Centenarian’s Remarkable Career. 


It falls to the lot of but few men to be living, hale and 
hearty, after passing a hundred years on this earth. Fewer 
still have passed 
through the stirring 
incidents and seen the 
stirring times that Cap 
tain Francis Martin, 
U. S. R. M., retired, 
hasknown. Heis prob 
ably the only man liv- 
ing who saw Napoleon 
Bonaparte laid to rest 
in his lonely grave on 
St. Helena. Born in 
New York in 1800, 
within sound of the 
sec, and coming from a 
line of seafaring peo 
ple, it was natural that 
he should turn to the 
sea early in life. He 
was but fourteen years 





of age when he em- 
barked on his uncle’s 
brig, the Vigilant, and 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS MARTIN, 


this was the beginning of a roaming life filled with adventure 
and peril. Memories of those early days of his life include bat 
tles on the high seas with pirates, participation in the Seminole 
Indian war, and an active campaign in the hostilities against 
Mexico, during the greater part of which his cutter was one of 
the blockading fleet. He fought under General Taylor in the 
battle of Corpus Christi, and was well acquainted with Scott 
and other great generals of that time. During the years that 
the sea claimed him be wandered into far-distant lands, some 
of which had never been explored by civilized man before. Be 
fore he was twenty he had visited St. Petersburg, when that 
great seat of an empire was but a modest village on the Baltic. 

But the memory of those youthful days that he treasures 
most, was the final drawing of the curtain on the saddened life 
of the man who had passed years of lonely exile upon the sea- 
girt island of St. Helena, the man before whom all Europe bad 
once trembled—Napoleon Bonaparte. He was within a month of 
his twenty-first birthday when the Purington, a ship command 
ed by bis uncle, Captain Williams, of which he was second 
mate, landed at St. Helena. They were bound from Java to 
Holland, and, running short of water and provisions, Captain 
Williams resolved to put in at the little island, As they neared 
the mouth of the harbor, the British war-ship /tosalie, com 
manded by Captain Marryat, afterward the writer of many 
stirring sea-stories, ran out and fired a gun across the Puring 
tows bow. Captain Williams explained the object of his visit, 
and, escorted by the brig Vigo, the Purington was allowed to 
run into the harbor, 

Captain Williams and his nephew went ashore, intending to 
return in a few hours, but a furious gale suddenly sprang up, 
the Vigo was sent crashing into the Purington, and fearing they 
would be wrecked, the crews of the two ships slipped their ca 
bles, put to sea, and did not return for several days. That 
night Napoleon, unmourned and unforgiven, passed away in the 
lonely little hut at the other end of the island, and thus it hap- 
pened that the captain and his nephew, by a strange circum 
stance, came to witness the funeral of the ‘*conqueror of the 
world.” The valorous career, meteoric as it had been, and the 
pathetic exile, appealed strongly to the youthful sympathies of 
the young American, and he witnessed the impressive ceremo 
nies with something like resentment for the fate of the Corsican, 

It was a cold, dreary morning when the funeral of the man 
of silence took place. The fallen conqueror was borne to his 
resting-place in a plain casket carried in the little hearse that 
had taken the simple islanders to their unmarked graves, The 
French officers who had shared the exile of their fallen chief 
were the pall-bearers. They wore the national uniform and 
bore their side-arms as they marched mournfully by the hearse. 
An English military band led the way, and English soldiers in 
the scarlet livery the little Corsican had so hated, followed, At 
the grave a simple prayer was said, the muskets fired a salute, 
and the conquered conqueror was left to sleep under bis favor 
ite willow-tree. Captain Martin tells the story as if it had 
been but yesterday that it bad happened. In after years his 
son saw the subsequent ceremonies when the fallen Emperor's 
remains were placed in the magnificent tomb in Paris where 
they now are. 

President Andrew Jackson in 1832 gave the young sailor a 
commission as third lieutenant in the United States Revenue 
Marine Service. He was rapidly promoted until, in 1851, he 
reached the rank of captain. By a peculiar neglect on the part 
of Congress no provision was made until a few years ago for 
the retirement of revenue-marine officers, and when he was 
ninety-five years of age Captain Martin was still on ‘ wait 
ing ” orders, liable to be called upon any day for active service, 
He commanded many revenue-cutters on the ocean and on 
the great lakes, but thirty-one years ago was placed on these 
“waiting” orders. In 1895 the retired list was formed, and he 
was the first officer put upon it. He is on half pay, and is be 
lieved to be the oldest man on the pay-rolls of the United 
States. 

One would not think of him as more than seventy years of 
age. Heis remarkably well preserved for a man who is near~ 
ing his one hundred and first birthday. His voice is strong, he 
sleeps well, and has a never-failing appetite. Only for one day 
in the last thirty years has he been obliged to seek his bed be- 
cause of illness. Early in life he formed the tobacco habit, but, 
becoming convinced that it affected his health, at twenty-six he 
dropped it and has never used the weed since. Up with the 
sun, each day he takes four teaspoonfuls of whiskey mixed with 
water: no more and no less will he touch. A sturdy man in bis 
prime, this centenarian now tips the scales at 165 pounds, He 
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can sign his name without using glasses, though he employs them 
in reading the newspapers, which be dves religiously each day. 
He is up on every topic of the day, takes an enthusiastic interest 
in every day matters, and watches the progress of the world’s 
events carefully. One day at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war | called upon him. 

‘* Captain, what do you think of the war ?” I asked. 

* War, my boy? I’m going to take command of one of the 
torpedo-boats if the government will let me !” The old fire was 
there, and the daring, and one could well imagine that the vig- 
orous old seaman was able to walk the bridge again. 

H. C. GLIDDEN. 


Pith and Point. 


New hope for China dawns in the fact that the first large 
shipment of potatoes ever made to that country was sent from 
Tacoma, Wash., a few days ago. It consisted of 500 tons of the 
wholesome and nutritious tubers. Hitherto food shipments 
from this country to China for the Chinese have consisted chiefly 
of flour. Now that the Chinese have acquired a taste for pota- 
toes the progress of Western civilization among them may be 
expected to make rapid progress. The Celestials will next learn 
the delights of buckwheat-cakes, and after that will come hacty- 
pudding, and finally they will rise up and demand pie. Then, 
and not until then, will the process of civilization be complete. 


It is a fact to which the history of many centuries bears fre- 
quent attestation, that no race in the world is bound together 
by stronger bonds of charity and brotherly kindness than the 
Jews. Added and significant testimony in this direction is fur- 
nished by the monthly reports of the United Hebrew Charities 
of New York, showing the enormous amount of money, food, 
clothing, and other kinds of relief furnished by this society to 
poor, sick, and unfortunate Hebrews, In one recent month the 
total number of persons thus relieved was 15,200, and the total 
amount expended was $16,953.17. Ninety-seven persons were 
supplied with free transportation to different parts of this 
country and Europe. 


Some curious and interesting facts appear in the detailed 
report of the failures in this country for the year ending No- 
vember 30th, 1900. From this showing it seems that lumber- 
men, carpenters, and coopers were the most unfortunate of 
any class of manufacturers, and dealers in cottons, laces, and 
hosiery the least so. The liabilities of the former ran up to 
$11,882,618, or nearly a fourth of the total manufacturers’ 
liabilities for the year. Under the head of traders the list of 
financial sufferers has for its largest item the dealers in grocer- 
ies, meats, and fish, these numbering 2,058 out of a total of 
7,633 failures. Traders in hats, furs, and gloves stand lowest in 
this list. In proportion to the number of failures, the amount 
involved in the collapse of dry-goods and carpet men was far 
larger than any other. The failures here were 429, and the 
liabilities $8,858,311. 


The smell of limburger cheese has pervaded the literature og 
jokeland for time out of memory, and there is no humorist, 
dead or living, who has not had his frequent crack at it. Peo- 
ple who have never encountered limburger any where may have 
felt that these gibes were largely airy persiflage, like mother- 
in-law jokes, with little or no real foundation in fact. But 
now that the odor of limburger has been duly considered and 
condemned by a body no less serious and dignified than the 
Supreme Court of New York, who shall dare again to ascribe 
to it any fragrant virtue ¢ The point came up in a case where 
it was alleged that certain apartment-houses in New York had 
been rendered untenantable by the odors of limburger stored in 
an adjoining building. One of the judges who heard the testi- 
mony rendered an opinion in support of the allegation, ** The 
odor from limburger cheese,” said this Daniel come to judg- 
ment, ‘ when it is given a fair opportunity to spread itself, is 
overwhelming, and unless the olfactory sense be educated to 
the liking, or deadened to its presence, it is about as offensive 
an odor as can greet the olfactory nerve of buman beings.” It 
need hardly be said that, under the circumstances, it was neces- 
sary for the judge to express his opinion of limburger in mild 
and poetic language. How he would have said it off the bench 
we will leave those who have suffered from limburger to think 
out for themselves. 


Dropped It. 
QvuIT COFFEE AND Got WELL, 


‘*My breakfast never seemed complete without coffee, but 
the stomach became gradually weakened, although I had no 
idea of the cause. An hour or so after eating, a dull aching 
pain would come in my stomach and sick headache set up. 
This misery would continue two or three hours, increasing to 
an intense burning pain, until relieved by vomiting, then I 
would quickly recover. 

‘* These attacks grew more frequent, and the pain more in- 
tense until it began to affect my general health. I tried many 
remedies for strengthening my stomach, until finally I noticed 
that the much-loved coffee appeared to have a wooden taste, and 
I concluded to see what effect leaving it off would have. 

“In a short time, the sick, aching attacks ceased entirely, 
gradually my stomach regained its vigor. I began drinking 
Postum Food Coffee and I discovered by experiment that it bas 
a delicious crisp coffee taste, and yet I could drink all I wanted 
of it, without any oppression ; on the contrary, it gave mea 
well-fed, nourisbed and lightened feeling, instead of the old op 
pression. 

‘*My general bealth has been greatly improved and [ am 
able to eat, without fear, many things | dared not attempt be- 
fore. Lam grateful that some one has found so satisfactory a 
beverage. It is already a boon to thousands who have been 
troubled with coffee-drinking. and there are yet thousands who, 
if they knew the cause of their trouble, would get well by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. Please omit 
name.” Name and address furnished by Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Official stenographer Colonel A. L. Mills, Superintendent of West Point Academy. ** BRACING,” A RIGID AND LONG SUSTAINED EXAGGERATION OF ** THE POSITION 
Y AT WEST MINT INVESTIGATING THE HAZING CHARGES. OF A SOLDIER.” 


UP ¥ co ‘a , , ‘ 7 
ond, LASSMAN ENTERS A “‘ PLEBE’S” ROOM ‘*“SAMMY RACE’—BLINDFOLDED CADETS FEEDING EACH OTHEK WITH MOLASSES. 
MEN MUST STAND ON THEIR HEADS 


AZING AT WEST POINT. 
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West Point Hazing as It Really Is. 


NONSENSICAL LARKS BY WuHicH CADETS WIPE OUT ALL 
FoOoOLiIsH Prip—E—THE First PHOTOGRAPHS OF WEsT POINT 
Hazinc Ever PUBLISHED. 


WHEN a former West Point cadet died, a few weeks ago, 
some two years after baving been dropped from the United 
States Military Academy, it was charged that his life bad been 
sacrificed to the practice of hazing. Naturally, the parents 
were as grieved and indignant as parents could be under the 
circumstances. Just as inevitably there was a shout of indig 
nation from all over the country. The government saw the 
need of doing something in the way of finding out the truth, 
and three high ranking officers of the army were appointed as 
a court of imyviry. They journeyed up the Hudson to the his- 
toric old academy, and there heard the testimony of every wit 
ness that could be produced 

The witnesses were the relatives and home friends of Cadet 
Oscar Booz, of Bristol, Pa., and the officers and cadets of the 
academy. General John R. Brooke president of the court, and 
General Alfred E. Bates and Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Clous, 
his associates, severely questioned all the witnesses, There was 
no direct testimony from those on the scene in 1898 to show that 
Cadet Booz lost his life, two years after leaving the academy, 
through any brutality experienced while at West Point. All 
the testimony to support the charges came from those to whom 
the deceased young man had written or had talked with, the 
conversations taking place after he left the academy. HKecords 
of the academy were produced to show that the young man had 
not missed a meal while serving as a cadet, and that he had 
been upon sick report but once, and that time from an illness 
not traceable to hazing. 

It was proved, to be sure, that a fight took place between 
Booz and another cadet, but there was no claim that this en 
counter permanently injured the young man. What the testi 
mony brought out by the court of inquiry did show was that, 
by co-operation between the superintendent and the cadets, all 
the severer forms of hazing bave been abolished for some time. 
It was shown by the testimony of the officers, and by entries on 
the official records, that some cadets, found guilty of rather 
brutal hazing, bad been dismissed from the academy. The 
regulations provide quite fully for the punishment of hazers 
who carry their sport to ugly extremes, nor did the investiga- 
tion leave the least doubt that the officers of the academy are 
at all times ready to fully carry out the rules, 

Hazing was shown to exist. It is impossible to stop it alto 
gether. Colonel A. L. Mills, the superintendent of the acad 
emy, informed the court that he could not altogether stamp it 
out while human nature remains as it is. The school and col 
lege life of Tom Brown was full of incidents of hazing. The 
same thing exists to-day in all our colleges, considerably modi 
fled by the refining influences of more frequent and intimate 
connection between home and the university. Hazing is perpe 
trated with not a little roughness in our stock exchanges and 
elsewhere in business life. This diversion, on all the testimony 
obtainable, appears to be an inalienable characteristic of An 
glo-Saxon nature. 

Hazing and fighting have ever been a part of the life of West 
Point. They always will be as mucha part of the course as 
mathematics and chemistry. Grant bad his fights there, and 
managed them in the same quiet, stubborn, well-planned way 
that he did the fights at Donelson, Vicksburg, and Richmond. 
He endured his bazing with calm fortitude. Phil Sheridan, 
one of the most popular boys who ever attended West Point, 
was made a good deal of a butt at first. One of young Sher- 
idan’s roughest experiences was when he was made to ride what 
was probably the most intractable horse that ever came to West 
Point. He conquered the beast, though he all but lost his life 
in so doing, and afterward became the greatest cavalry com 
mander that the world has ever known. 

Boys who can take this rough usage and come out of it tri- 
umphant and with steady nerves make the kind of men for 
whom we howl ourselves hoarse after the taking of an El 
Caney or a San Juan, They are the brave men who amaze 
the world with their courage. There is nothing like the posses 
sion of the greatest bravery to make men most tender. As long 
as we wish to take the utmost pride in the men who lead our 
armies in the bloody hours of need we must take good care that 
the West Point cadets are not over-coddled. 

At West Point all is in the nature of training. Hazing, 
while it bas no place in the curriculum, but is provided by the 
cadets themselves, bas its great value mentally and physically. 
Certainly some of the exercises of hazing bring about bodily 
strain ; so does the ordinary professional work of an army offi- 
cer in the jungle. He who learns to endure this sort of thing 
uncomplainingly in the academy will be all the better and 
more valuable officer for it when on practical field duty in the 
Philippines or elsewhere that the flag isin danger. Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect Rooseve!t, when head of the police board in New York, 
declared that the kind of young man he would like to attract to 
the force was the rough-and-tumble, foot-ball-playing college 
boy. At Tampa, just before the troops sailed for Santiago, 
Captain Grimes pointed out to me with glee four young college 
men who had just enlisted in his battery. 

‘* We have college boys in the rough riders, and they’ll make 
the finest soldiers imaginable,” said Captain O’Neill to a group 
of correspondents at Daiquiri, Cuba, ‘* The boy who can go 
through the give-and-take, stand-up-and-knock-down experi- 
ences of college life and become expert in the hard - fought 
games of college sports is the ideal man to go through a hard 
campaign bravely and uncomplainingly. Why, give such a 
college boy the added benefit of thorough military training, and 
he’ll equal your best West-Pointer!” 

That was the testimony of © man who was laughing when 
death found him at San Juan. One who would denounce hazing 
as practiced at West Point in these days would do well to un- 
derstand what is meant by the term. This question is answered 
by the cadets themselves in seve"al photographs taken of them 
while at their pranks. These pnotographs, the first real ones 
ever made of hazing at West Point, appear elsewhere in this 
issue of LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

One of the terms most often heard at the sessions of the court 


of inquiry was “ bracing.” This consists of an exaggerated sam- 
ple of ‘‘ the position of a soldier,” with abdomen drawn in, chest 
bulging, and head thrown far back. It undoubtedly requires 
endurance to sustain this attitude for any length of time, but 
no charge has been made that it weakens the young man. On 
the contrary, it strengthens the muscles brought into play. An 
other form of hazing is more ludicrously picturesque. After 
tattoo,” in the evening, the ‘‘ plebe,” or first year’s cadet, is 
usually found in his room in his underclothing, preparing for 
bed. If au upper-classman enters the room the ‘* plebe” s re 
quired to stand at attention—upside down. This be accom 
plisbes by standing on his head on the bed. 

Some years ago an officer at the academy introduced mo- 
lasses as an article of diet. As the officer’s first name was Sam 
uel, molasses was therefore inscribed in the cadet vocabulary 
as ‘‘ Sammy,” though the ‘‘ plebe” who would take that liberty 
with the name is first required to ‘‘ qualify ” through the means 
of a ‘Sammy race.” Two “ plebes,” in shirts and trousers, are 
made to sit, tailor-fashion, upon a study table. They are blind 
folded, and a bowl, partly filled with molasses, is placed be 
tween them. Provided with spoons, each youngster feeds the 
other, with the result that a liberal quantity of the molasses is 
smeared over the faces and shirts of both 

In the regular army, ‘‘ inspection of feet ” means something 
very serious. At frequent intervals the enlisted men of a com- 
pany are made to take off shoes and socks, while an officer 
passes among the men to note whether each is keeping his pedal 
extremities clean, Those who are below the standard of clean- 
liness in this respect are ordered at once to use soap and water. 
A soldier is so much upon bis feet that their absolute health is 
necessary to bis endurance in the field. But at West Point the 
inspection is quite another affair. An upper-classman comes 
into the ** plebe’s” room, just after the latter has retired, and or 
ders him to show his feet. A lighted candle is held so that the 
hot drips will fall upon the feet. While the feeling that the or 
deal gives is not a pleasant one, there is no harm done, and the 
‘*plebe” is left alone as soon as he shows that he can stand the 
mischief without wincing. 

Once upon a time there was a third-classman who devised a 
new and most absurd hoax on the poor young ‘‘ plebe.” This was 
the rat funeral. The performance of this ceremony demands 
the presence of several ‘‘ plebes.” All are required to attire them 
selves in the most grotesque fashion possible. While the gen 
eral idea of the costumes may be described as one of disrobed 
négligé, various parts of the uniform, ponchos, and blankets 
are donned. One cadet will, perhaps, be ordered to carry an 
overshoe ona broom in the place of a gun and bayonet. A 
shoe-box is draped with a clean towel, and on this is laid a de 
funct rat, surrounded by lighted candles. While one cadet sup- 
ports this bier, another reads a “service” from the book of 
regulations—‘‘the black book ”—and the other mourners are 
required to look as sad as possible. 

Plenty of other nonsense is on tap. If the cadet has the mis- 
fortune to have distinguished relatives he must pay the penalty. 
The cadet brother of Lieutenant Hobson, of the navy, is one 
of the most popular boys at West Point. Yet he was forced to 
crouch over a bucket of water on which floated several chips 
representing ships. These he was required to ‘* bombard” with 
pebbles, and all the time to chant the praises of his brother. 
Hobson of the navy, with his own reminiscences of Annapolis, 
must have had many a chuckle over the discomfiture of young 
Hobson of the army. Cadet Grant, grandson of our greatest 
general, has been hazed with unmerciful satire simply because 
of the relationship. There are a dozen other like instances in 
the academy to-day. ‘* Wooden Willie,” which consists of ex- 
aggerated movements with a gun, and sustained for a long time, 
is another favorite form of hazing that leaves the victim tired 
but none the worse for it. Nota ‘ plebe” gets through his first 
year without taking his medicine in the shape of tabasco sauce. 

‘“*The youngsters have it easy nowadays, from all I can 
learn,” smiled an army officer, leaning against his mantel as he 
talked with me the other day. ‘It was quite a few years ago 
that I was in West Point, and the hazing of those days was 
something that no graduate can forget. The flight of years has 
seen a diminution in the severity of what was once a mighty 
rough sport. Yet, rough as it was in my day, I am able now 
to see its value. Indeed, I never doubted it then. A cadet who 
has had a thorough course in hazing learns to obey one above 
him without an instant’s hesitation. He never stops to ask the 
why or the source of the order. He simply does what he is 
told, and that is what is needed in the army. 

“Stop it? Bless you, no! That can’t be done as long as 
boys remain boys. The only way it could be stopped would be 
to place each cadet in solitary confinement for four years, Of 
course the officers do all they can to stop it. That is what they 
are at West Point for. Colonel A. L. Mills, the superintendent, 
has been untiring in his efforts to drive hazing out of the acad- 
emy. But the cadets won’t inform on each other. Woe would 
be the burden of him who did. 

‘Did you ever notice, though, that all the tales of cruel 
hazing come from ex-cadets who were dropped from the acad 
emy not long after entering ? I remember when I was nomi- 
nated and sent there. I was wrapped up in the army career, 
and would sooner have died than go back to my parents a 
dropped cadet. If I had had to return to civil life I would 
have been the wretchedest boy in my home county. I can im- 
agine bow other boys feel about it when they are dropped. It 
is perhaps not wholly surprising that some boys feel obliged to 
account for their unhappy home-coming by saying that they 
could not endure the hazing. But look at their scholastic rec- 
ords, and see if they do not tell the story in every case.” 

While there have been many explanations of the need of 
hazing at West Point, the best was one given me once by a 
fourth-classman, who admitted that he had received a liberal 
dose of the nonsense: ‘‘ It is done just to bring us all to the 
same level. One cadet may be a millionaire’s son, another a 
washerwoman’s son. Hazing puts us all in the same boat 
mighty quick. -It takes away, like a flash, the last spark of 
conceit in riches or family. We couldn’t get along together 
if hazing didn’t show us that we are all made out of just the 
same common kind of clay.” 

Of all the fine and manly traits of cadet '*> bronght out 
before the court of inquiry none was so reas the fact 


that the cadets will not tolerate or forgive a lie in a comrade. 
If he is proved a liar he is loathed, and so ostracized that con- 
tinuance in the cadet corps is impossible. Fighting is, of course, 
in vogue at West Point. It always will be. It is an inner reg- 
ulation among the cadets that young men who are henceforth 
to command on the field of battle must show their mettle and 
coolness. Cadets Grant and Sheridan had their fights. Cadets 
Smith and Brown must do the same to day, and Cadets Jones 
and Robinson must face the same music in the next generation. 
In the judgment of old officers, who bave been at their profes- 
sion long enougb to know, cadet fights are necessary, always 
provided they are carried on in a spirit of fairness. Of course, 
if we do not want our army for fighting purposes, that is an- 
other matter H. Irving HANcocK. 


China’s Enormous Bill of Costs. 


IT seems to be supposed by many who are unacquainted with 
China’s wealth and ber national revenue that China is poor and 
unable to pay much in the line of monetary indemnities for the 
outrages that bave been perpetrated during the recent uprising. 
It has been settled in the conferences among the resident minis- 
ters at Peking that the demands shall include indemnities for 
individuals, corporations, and states, the indemnity to states 
meaning that punitive damages are to be demanded for the in- 
sult to the representatives of foreign nations and for the breach 
of international treaties. This will undoubtedly prove to be 
by far the greatest portion of damages claimed. 

There have been about 100 foreign missionaries scattered 
throughout the empire who have lost their lives during the 
uprising. By a line of settlements made in the past it bas been 
pretty well established that $25,000 is a reasonable indemnity 
for each individual life. Thus, the total aggregate of indemni- 
ties claimed on account of the murder of missionaries will not 
be likely to exceed $2,500,000. Two million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars more will likely cover all the actual damage or 
loss by the destruction of mission property. The destruction of 
foreign property in Tien-Tsin and Peking will not be likely to 
aggregate more than five millions of dollars, while five millions 
more will certainly cover any reasonable claims from the mer 
chants of those cities through loss of goods and trade. 

It will thus be seen that the claims for actual damages will 
be so small that their payment will impose no burden or bard- 
ship upon China, and even if it be insisted that indemnity be 
collected to cover the losses of the native Christians—a claim 
which the Chinese seem already to have accepted, for they 
have begun the indemnifying of the native Christians even 
before diplomatic representation had been made in their behalf 

it would impose so small an additional burden that no disa- 
greement over this is likely to occur; for, taking it for granted 
that a total of 25,000 native Christians bave been killed or in- 
jured during the uprising, it is not likely that this number 
would include members of more than 8,000 or 10,000 families, 
and indemnity at the average rate of $1,000 per family, which 
would have a money value to them corresponding to approxi- 
mately $12,500 here, would only amount to $10,000,000. 

In addition to thfese damages China will of course be com- 
pelled to pay the cost of the military expeditions of the various 
Powers engaged in the relief of Peking, the maintenance of the 
garrisons left there for security, and also the cost of the puni- 
tive expeditions which are being made in different directions 
from the Chinese capital. The cost of the German expedition, 
up to the present time, has been officially stated as approxi- 
mately $40,000,000, but the German detachment in the relief 
force was one of the smallest, and Germany’s expenses have 
been largely incurred since the relief of Peking and in the later 
punitive expeditions. This sum does not include the damages 
to be claimed by Germany for the murder of her minister and 
her citizens, nor the losses of her merchants and trade. 

Probably the best guide as to the total indemnities likely 
to be claimed from China is found in the estimate of Italy, 
who states her total damages of all kinds, including loss to her 
merchants, the death of her citizens, destruction of Italian 
missions, and the cost of the Italian representation in the mili- 
tary expeditions, at the sum of $35,000,000. Italy’s contingent 
among the military forces was one of the smallest, while her 
proportion of the foreign trade and mercantile interests in 
North China (the region devastated by the Boxer uprising) is 
only about one-thirtieth of the total, American and Japanese 
interests alone amounting to about seven-tenths of the whole. 
If the claims of the other Powers shall be in proportion the 
aggregate claims for monetary indemnity from the Chinese 
government will mount up to the enormous sum of over 
$1,000,000,000. 

Those who do not understand China’s ability to pay imagine 
that the attempt to collect any such sum from China would 
mean national bankruptcy to the empire. The present national 
debt of China is approximated at $250,000,000, practically all 
of it being the burden imposed on China by the Japanese war. 
For the security of the first $175,000,000 of this debt China has 
assigned the customs revenues of the empire, which are now 
administered by a foreign force under the direction of Sir Rob- 
ert Hart. The customs duties of China amount to 22,000,000 
taels ($16,500,000) per annum, and the cost of administration is 
approximately ten per cent. When the Chinese customs were 
administered by native officials they did not yield the govern- 
ment more than one-eighth the amount now collected under 
foreign administration. For the last $75,000,000 of China’s na- 
tional debt the likin, or transit duties, were assigned as addi- 
tional security. These Jikin taxes now yield the government 
13,000,000 taels per annum, and their collection is still attended 
to by native officials. The other national revenues of China 
are 14,000,000 taels per annum from the salt taxes, about 8,000,- 
000 from opium and other miscellaneous levies, and the great 
national land-tax. 

The land-tax yields to the imperial government more than 
one-third of its entire revenues, yielding last year some 33,000, 
000 taels out of a total of 90,000,000. The collection of China’s 
land-tax is entirely in the hands of native officials, and it is 
well known, from the rates of taxation and the measures of 
land taxed, that the sum annually collected from the people 
themselves aggregates over 150,000,000 taels per annum. The 
difference between this sum and the 33,000,000 taels annually 
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turned in to the imperial treasury at Peking represents the 
‘*squeeze” of the various officials through whose hands it 
passes before reaching the capital. Here is a loss of eighty per 
cent. in collection ; a cost of administration unheard of in any 
other country in the world. 

The administration of China’s land-tax by a foreign commis- 
sioner in the same manner as her customs service is now admin- 
istered would undoubtedly effect a saving to the imperial gov- 
ernment of 100,000,000 taels per annum, and this sum would pay 
five per cent. interest per annum on a debt of 1,000,000,000 taels 
($750,000,000) and leave an additional sum sufficiently large to 
repay the entire principal in less than twenty years. This 
would still leave in China’s own hands the collection of her 
opium, salt, and miscellaneous taxes, from which, by honest 
administration, she could largely increase her revenues. 

It should be remembered that the indemnities to be exacted 
from China must not be limited to such a sum as she can raise 
in cash, for the purpose is not merely to indemnify for damage 
and insult, but to place China under bonds to guarantee her 
future good behavior, and this can only be done by imposing 
upon her such a debt as will exbaust her sur lus revenues for 
some time to come, and so prevent the enormuus purchase and 
manufacture of war materials and supplies which has been go- 
The administra- 
tion of China’s land-tax as here proposed should be under the 


ing on in the years since the Japanese war. 


control of an American commissioner, for we alone are free 
from the suspicion of designs on Chinese territory, and our in- 
terests, missionary and commercial, in the region involved in 
the uprising are greater than those of any other single Power. 
If the Chinese empire is to be preserved intact, there is no surer 
method of securing its preservation than the payment of all the 
international indemnities by bonds of a uniform issue secured 
by the assignment of China’s land-tax. 
joint and several interest among the Powers of preserving 
China’s territorial integrity, for only by so doing could they 
keep good the security for their bonds. 
Guy MorRIsSON WALKER. 


This would secure a 


Why the Filipino Rebellion 
Will Drag On. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie s Weekly.) 


ManlLa, P. I., October 19th, 1900.—General MacArthur has 
been busily compiling a report. While, of course, its contents 
have not been officially made public here, there are a number 
of people in Manila who are able to make very expert guesses 
as to what the military governor bas said. When that report 
is given out in Washington and is published in the American 
press the people at home are sure to conclude that MacArthur 
takes a very gloomy and hopeless view of the situation. As a 
matter of fact, the general does nothing of the sort. He is an 
optimist, but be is full of good sense. 

Frankuess is General MacArthur's ruling quality. He doesn’t 
always say all that he thinks, but all that he says he means. 
His report is intended to convince the American people that 
they must not look for the extinction of the Filipino troubles in 
a few months, or even in two or three years. General Mac 
Arthur knows that the rebellion will last for a long time, and 
he is honest enough to say so. General Otis was always too 
sanguine of near triumph, or else he thought he was doing his 
duty best by glossing matters over. People at home will won- 
der why nearly 70,000 soldiers—the finest fighting men in the 
world—are unable to subdue the pernicious little brown rascals 
who acknowledge Aguinaldo’s leadership. Any army officer 
will tell you, and rightly, that the present American force in 
these islands could, in a regular campaign, whip six times their 
weight of Filipinos in short order. But how are you to whip 
men who won’t stand to be whipped ¢ 

Aguinaldo’s tactics are giving General MacArthur the bard- 
est work of a lifetime that has been largely spent in campaign- 
ing. In nearly all of the larger islands small bands of in” 
surgents are spending their time in dodging through the jungle 
and attacking places where attack is least expected. If any 
vestige of American authority is to be retained, and if peace- 
able natives are to be convinced that the American government 
is able to protect them in their loyalty, garrisons must be estab- 
lished in all the larger cities and towns. Divide 70,000 men 
among 300 garrisons—then how many brigades have you left 
for expeditionary columns ¢ The fact is that General MacAr- 
thur and the American army are holding their own and noth- 
ing more. It is all they can do under the circumstances, yet in 
a few months half of the force available in the Philippines—the 
volunteers—will have to be sent home. This means that there 
can be only half as many garrisons afterward, or that the 
force at each post will have to be halved, and what will that 
leave for expeditionary purposes ¢ 

No one in the islands is freer from delusions than the mili- 
tary governor. He has been in a better position to know the 
temper and hopes of the natives than Genera] Otis was. It was 
MacArthur who personally directed all the north line fighting 
while the insurgents maintained the semblance of army organ- 
ization. He received commissioners from Aguinaldo who came 
through under a flag of truce. He interviewed all the promi- 
nent prisoners. Night and day he studied the people and the 
problems that they presented. He has said all along that there 
was complete unity between the Tagals and some of the other 
tribes ; that the tie binding these people is an intensely-devel- 
oped national instinct. Though he and his subordinate officers 
have repeatedly tried, they have not succeeded in getting reli- 
able Tagal spies to work in the field. Wherever Aguinaldo’s 
guerrillas go they receive aid and encouragement from the non- 
combatant Filipinos. A band of them can lie hidden in a 
pueblo while United States troops are marching through. 
When a detachment of our men encamp any where the news of 
their whereabouts is carried to the nearest insurgent camp as 
fast as men can run. 

The losses among our troops during the last few weeks have 
been dismaying. Word comes to an American commander 
that a body of bandits is encamped at a certain place. Very 
likely the Filipino commander himself is responsible for the 
delivery of the message. American soldiers are sent to the 


spot at once. Word of their movement precedes them by a 
swift native runner. At the most advantageous point on the 
route our soldiers are ambushed. A few volleys are fired, a few 
of our men drop, and the little brown men flee. They are not 
found again until the Filipino commander wills that they should 
be. Small escort parties with wagon-trains are pounced upon 
by greatly superior forces of insurgents and all but wiped out. 
Soldiers who venture singly or in pairs beyond camp limits 
frequently fail to return. Our losses come in driblets, but the 
total is greater than if general engagements were being fought. 
Nor can any one here in the field see the end of the struggle. 
We know only that the United States must win, no matter 
how long it takes or what it costs. 
too small a force would be criminal. 


To attempt to do so with 
It would mean the unneces- 
sary killing of hundreds or thousands of our young soldiers. 

In many of the home papers received here we read predic- 
tions that if Mr. McKinley is re-elected President the rebellion 
will come swiftly toan end. Nothing could be more fallacious 
in the way of prophecy. A complete and lasting thrashing is 
the only thing that will make the insurgents quit. They are 
the kind of fellows who fight because they love fighting. They 
roam about doing no toil. They are supported by * taxes” 
forced from planters and from the common people. 
little brown ‘soldiers ” are able to pose as heroes—a privilege 
very dear to the Malay heart. If they were to lay down their 
arms they would bave to give up many good times, and would 
have to go to work to support themselves. The surrender, 
capture, or death of Aguinaldo would have very little effect 
upon the situation. There are scores of others who would be 
glad to lead—who are, in fact, leading at present—for Agui- 
naldo is now more of a figure-head than an idol. The insur- 
gents are no more likely to stop their roaming, harassing 
warfare than more civilized men are apt to give up good posi- 
tions with no other work in sight. It is making a safe predic 
tion to say that the insurrection will go on in the same fashion 
as at present for years to come. 

What is to be done? There is only one thing that can be 
done, and that is to keep hammering away at the enemy until 
they tire of the contest. It would not do to show less patience 
in this line than the Filipinos themselves. Any compromise 
with the rebels would be mistaken the world over for the cer- 
tain military defeat of the United States. We must keep at it, 
pursuing, fighting—-when we can get near enough the enemy to 
exchange shots—and in time make the insurgents sick of fight- 
ing. It is the only policy. General MacArthur knows this, 
and is ready to keep fighting along the lines. 

ARTHUR CORWYN. 


These 


The Struggle for China’s Vast Trade. 


FRoM the position which China has held in the interest of the 
world for the past six months, it was but natural that the Presi- 
dent should devote the first and by far the largest part of his 
message to the Chinese question, Considering the unfriendly 
criticism made upon American policy at home, and the bitter 
attacks upon it abroad, the President is entirely justified in giv 
ing abundant space to recite the facts of the Chinese trouble 
and the progress of the negotiations which have so completely 
vindicated his course. 

The course of our government toward China has been entire- 
ly consistent, and the President, while insisting upon such rep 
aration as the government of China is able to make, has not 
made the mistake of pressing demands which it would be utter- 
We have not been 
at war with China, and care should be taken not to alienate the 
Chinese viceroys who have remained friendly, or to embitter 


ly impossible for that government to satisfy. 


the populations that have refrained from joining in the upris 
ing. It is the chief requisite of successful Commercial inter- 
course with China that we should have the friendship of the 
people. 

If there is one thing for which President McKinley’s admin- 
istration stands, above everything else, it is for the expansion of 
American markets, and it is in connection with the matter of 
indemnity that the President makes the most significant sugges 
tion. He says that ** Measured in money alone, a sufficient rep- 
aration may prove to be beyond the ability of China to meet. 1 
ain disposed to think that due compensation may be made in part 
by increased guarantees of security for foreign rights and im- 
munities, and, most important of all, by the opening of China to 
the equal commerce of all the world.” If the President can suc- 
ceed incarrying out the policy here outlined he will have accom- 
plished one of the greatest things possible for this country. 

The chief disadvantage under which Americans have labored 
in China has been the political influence and use of threats and 
coercion on the part of European Powers to force from the Chi 
nese government concessions and franchises which they were 
If the President 
can relieve the Chinese-government of these influences and can 
secure for Americans equal opportunity,'and a fair award in the 
competition for the great prizes of the Orient, he will have ac 
complished much, 

Several things that have stood in the way of China’s develop- 
ment the Powers ought to insist upon having removed, and it is 
to be hoped that the President, encouraged by his success, will 
lead in the movement to secure their abolition. First of all, 
China should be compelled to recognize the right of private 
ownership in public franchises or concessions. Heretofore all 
concessions grarted by the Chinese government have been mere 
contracts to build on government account, the government it- 
self retaining ownership and control, and payment being made in 
government bonds, This custom has piled up the government’s 
obligations, and has prevented the development of the country. 
It has prevented private individuals or corporations and private 
capital from undertaking enterprises which deserve immediate 
attention. If China is ever to be opened up, her present policy 
must be abandoned. The same thing may be said of the present 
government’s control over mining privileges throughout the em- 
pire. If China’s great mineral resources and wealth are to be 
opened up, private wealth and private enterprise must be given 
the opportunity which the government has neglected. 

Probably the greatest hinderance to the growth of foreign 
commerr’ China is found in the comprador system, where- 


unable to secure in open, fair competition. 
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by these agents, originally employed as interpreters or confiden- 
tial clerks, have succeeded in reducing the foreign merchant 
(who invests all the capital and carries all the responsibilities) to 
the position of a mere employé. 
have absorbed all the profit. 


The compradores themselves 
They have organized themselves 
into a powerful guild, and by a system of boycotting have reso- 
lutely crushed any Chinese merchant who attempted to deal 
directly with the foreign trader without paying tribute to them. 
These guilds or leagues of compradores should be abolished and 
declared illegal, as any such association in restraint of trade 
would be treated in any civilized country. If, in addition to 
these, the liken, or transit duties, are abolished, the develop 
ment of China will be accomplished and her international trade 
grow so rapidly as to astound the world. Ws 


Flog the Kidnapers. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

Whipping such men does not mean a public flogging at a 
whipping-post in the jail-yard. It does not involve the use of 
the cat-o’-nine tails, or anything approaching cruelty or tort- 
ure. It should mean a sound strapping on the bare back, ad- 
ministered in private, and in the presence of a physician. It 
is a remedy, also, that can best be served out in small and re- 
peated doses. A dozen lashes after the first month of impris- 
onment, a dozen more at the end of every six months that fol- 
lows, would be worth far more, as a reminder that the way of 
the transgressor is hard, than the same number laid on at the 
same time. The interval between, in the opportunity it would 
afford for reflection and anticipation, would not be the least 
valuable part of the punishment. 

W hat are the objections to such a penalty? That it would 
be inhuman? There is nothing inhuman in using reasonable se- 
verity to punish physical outrages. It is society striking back 
at the man that gave the first blow. It is the natural impulse 
of every man to meet force by force. That it would be un- 
christian? For an individual to right his own wrongs in such 
a way perbaps might be ; but the duty of the State to punish 
criminal wrong-doers with the heavy hand is nowhere pro- 
claimed more explicitly than in the New Testament. That it 
would degrade the kidnaper ? Degrade bim from what?) What 
is his station now? Who is lower, baser, meaner, than the 
scoundrel who’steals away a child to extort money for his ran- 
som? That it is going back to the dark ages? For some things 
we may well go there and get light. For simple faith, for per- 
sonal loyalty, for a lofty honor, the twentieth century may 
look to them for higher ideals than the commercialism of our 
generation is apt to furnish. The whole world, up to the nine- 
teenth century, was agreed that whipping was a proper pun- 
ishment for certain crimes. A movement of sentimentalism 
then struck it out of most of our penal codes, For kidnapers, 
at least, it ought to be restored, 

To lengthen the maximum term of imprisonment for the 
offense beyond what is now its ordinary limit, say five or ten 
years, would be apt to make it harder to secure a conviction ; 
but the common sense of juries may be trusted to preclude any 
scruples on their part against returning a verdict that would 
subject the kidnaper of a child to enough sound floggings to 
deter him and his mates effectually from ever daring to repeat 


the crime. 


Pathos in a Police Court. 


A VOLUME of pathetic meaning was compressed in a reply 
made recently to a police magistrate in New York by a poor 
old creature, a woman, arraigned before him on the charge of 
vagrancy. Being asked her age, the woman replied, ‘I have 
seen fifty-five——” ‘‘Summers or winters ¢’ broke in the mag- 
istrate. ‘‘ Mostly winters, sir,” replied the prisoner. Such 
lives are, indeed, more properly measured by winters than by 
summers. Cold, bleak, and desolate are they as an Arctic wil 
derness, and of as little good to mankind 


For Abuse of Alcohol 


TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. E. B. Davis, Dayton, O., says: 
‘* Very good results in cases of nervous debility from excess- 
ive drinking, and insomnia.” 


Carefully Examined, 

EVERY quart of milk offered at any one of the many con- 
densaries where the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is produced is scientifically tested and must be of the highest 
standard. Valuable book, entitled ‘“‘ Babies,” sent free. 

ABBOTT'S, the Original Angostura Bitters—exhilarates and 
invigorates. Stimulates energy and makes work easy. Sold 
by druggists and grocers every where. 


The Doctor’s Wife 


WATCHES THE EFFECT OF PROPER FEEDING. 


‘“‘T HAVE an excellent opportunity to know of the effect of 
food in sickness, for my husband is a practicing pbysician and 
has been recommending Grape-Nuts food for some time. Ihave 
watched the result, and have never known a case where it has 
not given satisfaction. 

‘* One instance will perhaps suffice to illustrate : A professor 
in the high school here was in very poor health from stomach 
trouble. He finally got into such a condition that he could not 
eat any food whatever without suffering, and was so reduced in 
strength that he could hardly walk. He was put on Grape-Nuts 
food and gained rapidly, and is now in good health. His cure 
was effected by the use of Grape-Nuts food.” Mrs. Dr. Lyman, 
Croton, VO. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S ‘*MUMMERS” AND ““FANTASTICS” CELEBRATING THE NEW CENTURY. 


A UNIQUE PROCESSION ATTRACTS AN ENORMOUS CROWD ON BROAD STREET.—-PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY JENNINGS & SAWYER.—{SEE PaGE 55.] 
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IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


The Baby’s Picture. 
“ WE must carry our beautiful baby to town, 
Some day when the weather is fair,” 
* We must dress him up in the prettiest gown, 


we said: 


And wave his hair on the top of his head; 
For all 
And both his grandmothers proud and dear, 
Declare it is shameful and every way blameful, 
To have had no picture of him this year.” 

We carried our child to the town one day, 
The skies were soft and the air was cool, 
We robed him richly in fine array— 
Ribbons and laces and Swiss and tulle, 
Ile looked like a prince in the artist’s chair, 
Sitting erect, and brave, and grand, 
With a big red apple he scarce could grapple, 
Held close in the palm of a dimpled band. 
“He is taking it now!” We held our breath! 
We quietly peeped from behind the screen! 
“ What a pose!” we whispered, then still as death 
Waited 
Till the critical moment, when, behold, 
The sun was catching that lovely look, 
Such a terrible roar, it shook the floor! 
And that was the picture the swift sun took. 
News. 


his cousins and all his aunts, 


and baby was all serene 


Australian 


The Whip for Wife Deserters. 


In this week's issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY Judge Bald- 
win, of Connecticut, makes a strong and logical argument 
kidnapers. Arguments of 
might be put forth in 


in favor of the whip for 
equal weight and logical cogency 
that 


their wives and children for no better reason gener 


favor of the lash for class of miscreants who de 
sert 
ally than the desire to escape the responsibility of their 
support. For the creature who will thus leave a worthy 
and faithful wife and their helpless and dependent little 
ones with no means of support, there is no word of op 
english sufficiently 


A more cowardly, heartless, and brutal wretch does not 


probrium in the language strong. 


live than such a man. A vigorous dose of raw-hide well 


frequent intervals for several is about 
thing that likely to the 
hardened cuticle of such a creature. A nature capable 
of a deed like that would not be touched by any ordinary 
form of punishment. 


laid on at 
the only 


years 


would be penetrate 


Kew cases are more common in our police-courts than 
those of deserted wives. There were on the docket of the 
Quarter Sessions Court, of Philadelphia, one day recent- 
ly, according to the Record, of that city, no less than 

Dejected 
many sob- 


two hundred and twenty-five desertion cases. 
women with crying babes and older children 
bing and some stolid—filled the court-room to overflow- 
We doubt not that pitiful 


duplicated often in the courts of other cities. 


might be 
Unfortu- 
States 
are grossly inadequate, and not infrequently in their en 


ing. such scenes 


nately the penalties for family desertion in most 


forcement the innocent wife suffers more than the guilty 


husband. Ile is sent to jail to live in idleness, well-fed 


und warmly sheltered, for a period of time, while she 


struggle on in and friendlessness to keep 
her family together. 


must poverty 
HIe grows sleek and fat in his lazy 
life 


has 


existence, while she works away her 
and strength to feed and clothe the little 
left behind. Men have been known to confess that they 


preferred to 


care-free 
ones he 
term in jail rather than to pay a 
small weekly sum, which the court had ordered, for the 
If such a man had the alter- 


serve a 


support of their families. 


native before him of fifty or a hundred lashes on his 
back, 
that he would 
than the whip. No 


he might he, 


bare instead of a term in jail, the probability is 
the rather 


man, brutal 


choose payment of alimony 


however hardened and 


would care to face a whipping-post more 


than once at least. 

A pitiful instance of the 
wives by faithless husbands was brought to light recently 
in a New York. that of 
who was found with a her arms 
She 


suffering brought upon 


police-court in The case 


a woman 


was 
little one in 
on the street nearly dead from cold and starvation. 
had been deserted by her husband in Omaha, and came 
to New York to look for him. She left two children 
there, but brought the youngest child, who could not be 
separated from its mother. She could not find her hus- 
hand, and New York for four 
days and nights, penniless and starving. Her 
ranch owner, off because she had clung to 
her husband. 


had walked the streets of 
father, a 
has cast her 


Iler 


despite deep lines from recent suffering, while her lovely 


features showed traces of refinement 


babe evidently had the best care she could give it. She 
would eat nothing until its hunger was satisfied. Will 


any one say that a liberal application of the whip would 
be any too punishment for a man who would 
treat a woman like that? Is there any punishment short 
of the electric chair which would so well fit such a crime? 

The best existing law applying to cases like this is 
the Truant Fathers act of Ohio (1890), which provides 
as a penalty for non-support imprisonment at hard labor 
for a term not less than three nor more than twelve 
months unless the delinquent shall give bonds to the 
amount of $1,000 that he will pay regularly into court, 
for the sustenance of his family, such 2 sum as may be 
decreed by the judge. The Humane Society of Cin- 
cinnati, in the course of the past year, has collected 
$14,000 from recalcitrant husbands for, deserted wives 
by virtue of this enactment. The chief merit of this 
law is the requirement of hard labor during even a brief 
term of imprisonment, a feature which has not a little 


severe a 


terror for the lazy and shiftless class of men who make 


up this sort of oftenders. The only thing that would 
inspire more wholesome terror in their breasts than a 


piece of hard woik would be an occasional hour of atten 
tion at the whipping-post. A both 
kinds of punishment for the 
proper thing. 


law providing for 


wife desertion wouid be 


Recollections of Philip D. Armour, 
the Most Typical American. 


PERHAPS the most typica! American ot bis day and 
generation was the late Philip !) Armour, whose recent 
death at Chicago caused as many expressions of sorrow, 
and attention and almost as much 
comment as if he were the most noted public man of his 
day. Yet Mr. Armour was only a private citizen Ue 
had never held a public 


attracted as wide 


oftice and had achieved success 
solely as a business man, a financier and philanthropist. 

Few men possessed a more pleasing “ personality,” as 
Philip I). Armour. It was the 
writer’s good fortune to know him well and to appreciate 


the expression is, than 


those splendid qualities which commended him to all who 
were 
able 


relations with this remark- 
Mr. Armour 


created a 


brought into personal 
American 


producer, Ile 


product of genius. was a 


creator and new business and 


lived to see it become one of the greatest of American in- 


dustries, finding a constantly enlarging market in every 
civilized land. His mind was alert, and he saw oppor 
tunities almost by intuition Ile judged men with re- 


markable skill, and his foresight was a natural gift. 
The story of his life has been so frequently and fully 


told that it need not be repeated here. I have only 
room to relate a few incidents which came under my 
own observation. Mr. Armour once told me of his first 


visit to Nurope and of the fact that he dropped into the 


office of his Liverpool correspondent and casually in 


quired the price of pork. To his amazement he was in- 
that the 


pended upon the quotations received from Chicago. 


formed Europe de 


Mr. 


Armour made a mental note of the fact and on his return 


price of the commodity in 


o* > . _ 
home he prepared to fix the price of pork abroad and 
manipulated the foreign market in such a way, for some 
Ile spoke of 


of the 


time, as to realize very handsome returns. 


this with pleasurable recollection, not because 




















THE LATE PHILIP D. ARMOUR AND HIS GRANDDAUGHTER 
LOLITA, DAUGHTER OF OGDEN AKMOUR, 


because 


that 
of the satisfaction he 


mostly 
little ahead of, 


the transactions yielded, but 
thinking a 
and a little faster than, his foreign competitors. 

As I called at his busy office in Chicago, one winter 


profit 
had in 


day, to pay the visit I customarily made whenever, at 


noticed 


rare intervals, I happened to be in that city, I 
a colored woman with a basket on her arm waiting at 
the door. <A clerk was conversing with her, He came 


into the inner office, interrupted the conversation | was 
holding with Mr. Armour, and privately communicated 
with the latter. After the clerk had retired, Mr. Armour 
said to me: “ Did you notice the black woman when you 
came in?” 

* Ten," 


* Well, nearly everybody does,” said Mr. Armour, smil- 


said 1: “1 suppose she wants to see you.” 
ing, “ but before I render assistance to the countless num- 
bers who appeal to me I find out whether their cases are 
deserving or not, and I don’t believe I have ever turned 
away a deserving man, woman, or child of any creed, 
nationality, or color.” 

Mr. Armour 
office at seven in the morning and was among the last to 
leave. He had that been 
well called genius, and 


he took me through every department of his vast business 


was a very busy man. Ile was at his 


mastery of details which has 


I remember with what pleasure 


establishment, told me exactly how many men were em- 
ployed in each, the number of messages sent during the 
previous year by his telegraph operators, the footings of 
his transactions of the year, and above all, the develop- 


ment of new, practical results from the by-products of 


his establishment. Each year he seemed to have some 
new commodity to put upon the market. I remember 
very well the time ~hen he took from his desk a vial 


tilled with a dark : fluid and asked me to touch the 
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contents to my lips. “That,” he said, “is Armour’s 
beef extract. A Frenchman came along here and showed 
us that we were throwing into the sewer every year the 
very best part of the beef. We putting the 
beef used for canning purposes in clean, pure water, but 
we never realized that the water contained the finest 
nutriment in the world and that it would, by a process 
of evaporation, produce the best meat extract. I sup- 
added he, “* that we have wasted millions of dollars 
this fact, and I predict that Ar- 
mour’s beef extract will be one of our most popular and 
profitable products.” The prediction was realized long 
Mr. was an investigator. Signally 
cessful as he had always been, he never refused to listen 


have been 


pose,” 


before we discovered 


ago. Armour suc 
to the suggestions of his visitors, and he never hesitated 
to refer suggestions of interest to the head of the depart- 
ment which he held especially responsible in such mat- 
The report of that department usually settled the 
If ultimately that report proved to be 
erron°ous, the head of the department who made it was 
held responsible. 


ters. 
question, was 
If the report resulted in success, credit 
was given accordingly. 

Many large business concerns take great pains to con- 
ceal the extent of Mr. Armour was 
frankness itself in everything. On his desk he had little 
printed cards containing the summary of the amount of 
his annual itemized by departments. Many 
years ago I called his attention to the fact that the ag- 
gregate 


their operations. 


business, 


business of his concern during the preceding 
year was twice the entire freight and passenger business 
the great New York Central Railroad. The 


comparison pleased him. It seemed to he a revela- 


done by 
new 
tion of the magnitude of his transactions. 

No creed or while he 
professing Christian, he had 


church was Mr. Armour’s, but 
was not what is called a 
the greatest for things sacred, 
lifting. 
themselves, 


reverence pure, and up 
He believed in helping those who tried to help 
wonderful Institute, the 
pride of his life, which sought to provide industrial train- 


ing for 


and his Armour 


deserving young people, under his closest 
still recall a 
kindergarten and the happy faces of the white and black 
children who under the instruction of the 
teachers, nor do I forget the Mr. Armour 
in erecting magnificent rows of flats and applying their 
income for all time to the support of his famous insti- 
tute. It is said that this fund 
gates nearly $4,000,000. 

Mr. Armour was proud of the West and especially of 
the city of More with 
satisfaction he said to me was 
rapidly becoming absolutely 


was 


personal supervision. I visit to his 


were best 


foresight of 


endowment now 


aggre- 


than ten ago 
that the West 
independent of the East in 
“We are no longer borrowing to build 


Chicago. years 


great 


money matters. 


our factories and dwellings,” said he. ‘“ We do not ask 
New York to lend us money to run our business. We 
are beginning to lend money in the New York market, 


and every year we shall have more to spare for your 


does not 
New York, but it can al 
ways take care of itself and have a little left over to take 


people in the East. Chicago aspire to be a 


greater financial centre than 


care of New York in an emergency.’ 


Mr. Armour believed, even in the darkest days that 
came after the boom period in land speculation, that 
‘Kansas City was destined to be one of the largest and 
most prosperous cities in the West. I asked him to 


in the growing West which to him seemed 
to have the greatest possibilities. Ie unhesitatingly an 
She is having 2 hard time of it 


name the city 


swered, “ Kansas City. 
now, but her situation and her business advantages must 
make her one of the richest cities of the United States.” 

The world suffers a sad loss in the death of Philip D. 
Armour. He few 
period ; 


was one of the great pioneers of our 


one of those upbuilding forces which help to 


make epochs notable, one of those rugged, strong leaders 
the highest who stir 
the 


times. It is 


among men who command respect, 


ambition in the leave an in- 
that 


this noble man, whose domestic life was as beautiful as 


and 
fortunate 


hearts of 
their 


young 
delible impress upon 
his business life was successful, has left some one quali 
His 
thor 


fied to continue his splendidly organized business. 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour, 
oughly trained to carry out his father’s their 
full fruition. The twenty thousand Mr. 
Armour, who feel his death as a personal affliction, will 
the that the who 
ceeds in control long revealed 
many of the qualities which gave such pre-eminence to 
father. —. ac 


surviving son, has been 
ideas to 
employés of 
son suc 


he comforted by knowledge 


since the possession of 


his loved and honored 


What Women Want To Know. 


It appears from certain silk 
manufacturers of New Jersey that the sale of pure and 
genuine silk has been seriously interfered with recently 
dynamited ” silk 


statements made by 


by the large amount of weighted or 
put upon the market by unscrupulous The 
weighted silk is an inferior and fraudulent but 
as it has all the appearance at first of the genuine prod- 
uct and can be sold at a much lower price it threatens 
to ruin the trade in silk. The weighting process 
consists in the introduction of bichloride of tin in the 
silk dye. sy this means the dyer is able to return to 
the manufacturer two pounds or more for every pound 
The silk treated with pure 
The treated 
product, of course, results in an inferior silk, although it 


dealers. 


article, 


of silk sent to the dye-house. 
dye depreciates several ounces to the pound. 


has the apparent consistency and brillianey of the old 


class of goods. The bichloride-of-tin preparation crys- 
tallizes upon exposure to the air, the minute particles 
formed cutting the silk into shreds unon the slightest 
wear or friction The manufacturers of pure silk are 


moving for the passage of a law to compel the labeling 
of the weighted material. 
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AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Their Friend Jack. 


owned one of the largest cattle 


Mr. 
ranches in Wyoming, and his two boys, Homer and Philip, 


HENRY JUDSON 


enjoyed the fine robustness of that glorious climate, and 
the strengthening life. To the 
ranch came many kinds of people, and in giving employ 


influence of an outdoor 


ment to some of them the Judsons ran across new and 


interesting experiences. Sut their home was open to the 


stranger as well as to its friends, and if its hospitality 


was sometimes abused, its welcome to the next comer 


grew all the stronger. “I believe in people as well as in 


Mr. 


raised 


creed 
Mrs. 


Judson was even larger in her sympathies than her hus 


my religion,” said Judson, and on this broad 


the family were and the house conducted. 


band, for she not only dispensed kindness at home, but 
sent it in baskets to other places, where there might be 


want or sickness. 


Naturally, the two boys were manly fellows. They 
gloried in their life, and they loved their ranch. It was 
curious how this sort of love grew. To the new visitor 
the wide stretches of plain and Jonesomeness seemed 


strangely unioviting, but to the plainsman the love was real 
and lasting. And it included not only the plains, but the 


products of the plains; not only the cattlemen, but 
the cattle. 


Among 


even 


ealled Jack, 
Deane. Ile come to the 
had taken 
It seemed that his father 


fellow 
had 


been 


the cowboys was a young 


his full name being John 


Judson home a mere waif, and care of 


showed his usefulness. 
had 
years of hope and striving in the far West had succumbed 


until he 


and mother come from England, and after a few 


to the struggle. In the course of his drifting Jack finally 


reached the Judson ranch, and there he remained, He 
was several years older than the Judson boys. In the 
free, open life they were much together, and they natu 
rally became close friends, so that when Jack heard that 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson and the two boys were going to 
Kurope he was disappointed and = disconsolate. One 
morning he made bold to go to Mr. Judson’s office and 


asked him if he might have a few minutes of his time. 


“Mr. Judson,” he 


said, “the boys tell me you are all 
going abroad 
* Yes, Jack,” 


kind of a ranch they 


was the reply; we want to see what 


have over there. Another thing is, 
the cattle | raise are nearly all shipped to London, and 
I want to find out they take care of 

We are going over in one of the cattle-ships. They 
very 


how them on the 
way. 


have nice accommodations for a few passengers, I 


believe, so we shall try it.” 


” 


“ T don’t suppose you could take me with you?” asked 
. Jack, 
Mr. “Tm afraid, 
Jack, the Judson family will give me as much trouble as 
I can attend to.” 


Judson laughed heartily and said, 


Two days later Jack came to the office again and told 
Mr. Judson was 
Ile replied that 
he did not care to be on the ranch while the family was 
absent, and he thought 
he could do 


Mr. Judson that he was going away. 
surprised, and asked him his reasons. 
he would go East and see what 
There him in 
nearly sixty dollars, and this was increased by a present 
Mr. Judson. 
was the cause for much regret. 

But the disappointment did not last Jong, as the 
family were in the midst of preparations for their jour 
ney They looked forward to it with 
great excitement, and joked each other continually about 
seasickness, and they should get 
countries with their Wyoming English. 

One fine May morning a week later a tug 
had been fretting at the ship’s side a full hour before the 
captain gave the final order. Then it began to churn 
the water, and strain, and fume, and behave altogether 
like a little dog trying to drive an elephant, or a fussy 
minnow towing a whale. It very 
impudence. The ship was one of the modern leviathans 
which could carry the population of an average town, 
and crowd the space of a city street for a square or 
more, and it filled the conditions described by a timid 
one who had never seen big ships before: ‘ No, siree,” 
he said, “ you don’t get me on that. She is built out of 
iron, and she is heavier than a house, and that being the 
state of the case, it is human nature for the thing to sink.” 

The Carginian one of the biggest cattle-ships 
afloat, and’ she represented the finest type of her inter- 
esting class. When sailed out of the harbor that 
May morning she had over one hundred human beings and 
over one thousand cattle on board, and when she reached 


there. was coming to 


of ten dollars extra from Jack’s departure 


across the ocean. 


how along in foreign 


restless 


was the essence of 


was 


she 


the ocean she began her steady plodding voyage at her 
regular rate, not breaking any records, but going along 
comfortably, so that man and beast both enjoyed the new 
experience. 

With their natural restlessness and curiosity Homer 
and Philip were soon exploring every nook and corner 
available to passengers. They found a nice place for 
their mother, wrapped her up and left her, and she 
reposed in the steamer-chair fearing but not yet feeling 
the seasickness which she thought was inevitable. Mr. 
Judson sat near by, and after a while the two boys 
joined them and settled down for a little rest. Homer, 
the elder, seemed to be in a brown study, and his mother 
turned to him and said: 

“ Well, Homer, what are you thinking about?” 

“About Jack,” he replied. ‘1 wonder where he is?” 

“T suppose,” Mrs. Judson said, “one reason why he 
wanted to go was because he was born in England, and 


although he was a mere child when he left there, he 


must naturally have some yearning for his old home.” 





pay* 


The day passed pleasantly, and along toward its close, 
before the dinner hour was called, the captain, a strong, 


hardy man, came up. 
“Mr. Judson, I believe,” he said. 
“Yes, sir. And this is Captain Griffith,” and turn 


ing to his wife, he said, “ My dear, this is the captain, 
and captain, let me present my two boys.” 

“T am glad to meet you all,” said Captain Griffith. 
“T have a letter from the president of the line asking 
me to take good care of you, and I shall be happy to 
do so.” 

“That is very kind,” replied Mr. Judson. 

‘I want to add,” continued the captain, “ that I shall 
be glad to show you over the ship to-morrow or the next 
take you down where the cattle live. I would like 
at the beginning as well as at the 

that know how they get 


day 
for you to see them 


end of the voyage, so you may 
along on the sea trip.” 

The next day Mr. Judson and the two boys, escorted 
by the captain, went over the ship. They climbed down 
until Philip made bold to ask: 

“Captain, how many more cellars are there?” 

All the deck 
protruding noses of the bullocks from the West. 
would have been a litthe uncanny, but 


cattle, they en 


while on each they went between the 


To the 
average person it 
all- these men were accustomed to and 


Mr. 


criticising 


joyed it. Judson made his comments upon the 


animals, their different points. The captain 
meanwhile told how they not only seemed to enjoy a sea 
almost instance gained weight on 


voyage, but in every 


their the ocean. He mentioned one curious 
fact 
earlier 
One of 
different 
ligence spread throughout 
While Mr. 
these experiences and opinions, the 


and Mr. 
from the next 


way 
that the cattle knew of the approach of land much 
that told 


possibly on the smelled the 


aACTOSS 
instinet them 
deck 
lightning the 


than the people; some 


them upper 


air, and then almost as intel 


the ship. 


Judson and the captain were exchanging 


boys suddenly dis 


appeared, Judson gave a call. There was a 


reply compartinent, 


“Here we are,” shouted Tlomer, “and here are our 


steers,’ 
Judson climbed through a door 
way, and the cattle that 
had looked around 
and suddenly called: * Where is the man who attends to 


The captain and Mr 
Mr. 


from his 


Judson at once recognized 


come ranch, The captain 
these?’ 
“a, 


and as I 


Ilomer, “ he drink of 
know the know 
I told him that I would stay here until he got back.” 


wanted to get a 
they 


replied 


water, steers, and me, 


“All right, young gentleman, but do not do it again. 
You know you must not interfere with the discipline of 
the ship.” 

Mr. Judson and the captain kept on and left the boys, 
them to follow, within a 
The trip took deck, 
even there, where more cattle were stalled, the great fans 


telling which they did few 


minutes, them to the lowest and 
kept the air fresh and pure. 
*T have to thank you, captain, for a most interesting 


Mr. 


upper deck once more, 


morning,” said Judson after they all reached the 


should like 
to have permission to go down and see our cattle when 
May we? 


“Captain,” said Tlomer and Philip, * we 


ever we want to. si 
“All right, young was the 
don't let anybody off his post again without 


* but 
permission.” 

Philip and 
Ilomer outdid themselves in |ersuading their mother to 
take her breakfast in her state-room, andl all of her other 


gentlemen,” reply, 


Then followed some very deep mysteries. 


meals in remote corners of the deck. They would order 
prodigally, and although she did not eat very much, the 
Thus they built up for their 


food somehow disappeared. Vv 
reputa- 


mother among: the stewards and stewardesses a 
tion for eating unparalleled in the history of the ship. 
Finally Mrs. Judson rebelled, and then Homer and Philip 
took turns in feeling so unwell that the meal for one or 
the other had to be served in the state-room, Once more 
the portions were out of all proportion to the appetite 
of an invalid. 

They were three days from London when there was 
a great Hlomer and Philip had gone 
down to see the cattle, as they did several times a day. 
Suddenly Philip rushed up the ladder and called loudly 
for the surgeon, who happened to be sitting on deck. 
They both hastened down the hold, and Mr. Judson fol- 
lowed. 


commotion below. 


There, stretched on the straw, was a young man. 

“Why, it is Jack!’ Mr. Judson exelaimed. 

There was no time for explanation just then, for the 
doctor was busy examining his patient. In a few 
ments he looked up and said: 

“No bones are broken, but he is pretty badly bruised. 
He will be all right in a few hours.” 

With the captain’s permission Mr. Judson had Jack 
removed to a state-room, and Mrs. Judson did as much 
as the surgeon in making him well. 

“TI wanted to go with you,” he said, “ and I found out 
that I could get a place as cattleman, and I knew I would 
feel at home with our steers. And really it has been 
fine because I have never lived better in my life, even, 
Mrs. Judson, if the food did not have the taste of the 
good things you used to make. I do not know how the 
boys got so much of it.” 

Then Mrs. Judson understood. 

And the boys enjoyed the joke. 

“1 think, Jack, I must tell them how you got hurt. 

Jack protested, but Homer went on: 

“We were all down there together and nobody else 
was near, and so we began to skylark just as if we were 
out op the ranch; and in doing it one of the steers, an 


mo- 








ugly old customer, got loose and would have had Philip 
for sure if Jack had not thrown himself in the way and 
By the way, Jack, that was mighty 


tripped the beast up. 
well done.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Judson’s eyes, and a lump 
allowed to 
When 
they got to England he was made to stay with the party. 
Mr. Judson, with the facts he had in his possession about 
Jack’s family, started an investigation. Within a couple 
of weeks he discovered that Jack had an own uncle living 


came in Mr. Judson’s throat. Jack was not 


go back to the sleeping quarters of the cattlemen. 


on a farm down in Kent, and a correspondence led to an 
invitation that the Americans should come down and see 
his place. It was very small compared to the Wyoming 
ranch, but they spent a delightful day and left Jack to 
make a visit with his relatives. 

“T am afraid, boys,” he said to Homer and Philip, “ it 
won't be for long, begause when you get back to the ranch 
you will be pretty apt to find me around.” 

Lynn KoBY MEEKINS. 











THE 


DIFFERENCE. 
** There, Clarence, look at the poor little boy 
How thankful you should feel that you 


GOVERNESS 
he has no stockings 
are rich !” 


A Row with a Snake. 


NUMBERLESS and exciting 
character have clearly demonstrated the fact that it is 


incidents of a_ perilous 
never safe to presume upon the apparent harmlessness or 
good nature of a snake, no matter how “ tame” he may 
be, or in what condition by reason of prolonged captivity. 


The reptilian nature will “out” in some sudden and un 
This was the 


Diamond, 


pleasant way, often when least expected, 


lesson which a young man of the name of 
employed by a Mr. Slotkin, a Chicago dealer in animals, 
A box 

long 


was 


recently learned at a considerable cost to himself. 
Australian snake seven feet 
had just arrived at the store, young Diamond 
directed to transfer the reptile from its box to a glass 
globe. The Chicago Inter-Ocean tells what followed: 

Ile tore the cover off the box and found his snakeship 
apparently sleeping, and dreaming of his old home on the 
sands of the antipodes. Diamond gripped the stranger in 
a strange land by the neck, and a dozen monkeys scram- 
bled to the distant corners of their cage. The young man 
had not counted on the strength of the snake. He knew 
that its bite was barmless, and he handled it with the 
familiarity certain to breed contempt. 

Just to show its contempt for “ store” folks the snake 
raised its body in an instant and threw its great coils 
about Diamond’s neck, darting its head about in front of 
his face, 

He forgot the harmless bite of the reptile and released 
his hold on its tail to protect his face. He threw up his 
hands and shouted for help. This was apparently the 
opportunity the snake sought, for it rapidly wound itself 
closer around Diamond's neck and put on the pressure. 
Diamond found his wind being shut off and the slimy 
body about his neck drawing tighter. 

Mr. Slotkin rushed to his rescue and seized the snake 
by the head. He was obliged to almost kill the reptile 
before it released its hold on Diamond. Slotkin tore the 
snake loose, and it fell to the floor and started for the 
monkeys’ cage. The simians swung themselves to the 
roof and chattered in terror. . 

In Australia animals the size of the smaller monkeys 
are fed to land snakes, and the inmates of the big cage 
appeared to realize this. Mr. Slotkin, however, was too 
quick for the snake. He got a grip on its tail just as it 
got its head into the monkeys’ cage. This time Slotkin 
held on, and he soon had the snake under control. 


The Rain Tree. 


SoME travelers in South America, in traversing an 
arid and desolate track of country, were struck with a 
strange contrast. On one side there was a barren desert, 
on the other a rich, luxuriant vegetation. The French 
consul at Loreto, Mexico, says that this remarkable con- 
trast is due to the presence of the 7’amai capsi, or the 
palm-tree. This tree grows to the height of sixty feet, 
with a diameter of three feet at its base, and possesses 
the power of strongly attracting, [absorbing and con- 
densing the humidity of the atmosphere. Water is al- 
ways to be seen dripping from its trunk in such quantity 
as to convert the surrounding soil into a veritable marsh. 
It is in summer, especislly, when the rivers are nearly 
dried up, that the tree is most active. If this admirable 
quality of the rain tree were utilized in the arid regions 
near the equator, the yeople there living in misery, on 
account of the unproductive soil, would derive great ad- 
vantages from its introduction, as well as the people of 
more favored countries, where the climate is dry and the 
droughts frequent, 


land 
and 


containing an 
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AMONG THE CONDORS. 


By HEZEKIAH 


PART I. 


Ir was at Loreto that I first met Rodolfo, or Ralph, 


as I came to call him in English—Ralph (Rafe) the 
mountaineer. 

Iie was a little man standing in his picturesque poncho 
idling company of muleteers. My 


him at for there was some mysterious 


among an eye was 
drawn to 
attraction about him; a fixed, intent expression, as of 
some purpose hidden in the heart. His face would light 
up with benevolence, but settle back to rigidity, as though 
it were under the law of some dominant thought. 

* Montana?” 


of the arrieros, or 


once, 


he said, approaching me, making a circle 
* Rodolfo! ” 

He signified by those two words that he would like to 
conduct me through the Montana to the Andes, perhaps 


muleteers. 


to Cuzco. His name, Rodolfo, cAught my ear agreeably. 
I shall never forget his face as he asked the question 
in that one interrogative word which he instinctively 
knew I would understand. He did not deem it prudent 
to utter many words, for he saw that I was an English- 
man, and if I were seeking a guide, any urgency on his 
part might arouse competition. 

Ile looked me in the face in such a painfully earnest 
that I that 


which | was drawn into sympathy. 


he had a deep nature, with 
Ile looked like one 
whose life had been disappointed. I decided in my heart 
that should I attempt a perilous journey to the plateaux 
of the Andes, 


way, could see 


hostile Indians, and over rough 
rivers, I the little, hardy, 
soulful-faced His history might prove interesting, 


and picture the errant life in this almost unknown region 


among 
like 


man, 


would company of this 


of the world. 
the 
It gathers up the products of the stu 


Loreto is a Peruvian town on the Amazon on 
border of Brazil. 
pendous river system of the Montana, Peru, and sends 
them to Para and to the ports of the world. 

I am an English naturalist. I had visited the States, 
from New York on a 


was my purpose to visit the silent forest of the Montana 


and come to Loreto steamer. It 
of Peru. 


It was my present purpose to return to the mouth of 
the Purus, or to Barra, and to make a mule and canoe 
journey to the sources of the Purus, which are within a 
hundred miles of Cuzco. The journey would be full of 
peril, through forests of gigantic trees, and amid wander 
had the 


Creoles to make settlements among them. 


ing Indians who prevented many attempts of 

I wished to study the peculiar birds of the silent forest, 
and to secure a specimen of the king of the condors on 
the Cordillera. I the 


taineers if there were such a vulture as the white condor. 


also wished to inquire of moun 

I went to the governor of Loreto, to seek advice about 
my proposed journey to Cuzco by the way of Purus. He 
was a very intelligent man, spoke English well. 
Ile had much occasion to use the language with the com 
mercial 


and 


and consular agents who visited the place from 
steamers from England and New York. I laid before him 
the plan of my journey. 

* Hazardous, “You 
the 


where are dangers in 


Sefior,” he replied affably. will 


arrieros who both know 
the 
You will pass through a region of vampires 
that make the night a terror, and through places where 


need very good guides 
and 


way 


how to live in forests, 


numerable. 
swarm reptiles and insects as deadly!” 

“Who among the muleteers here has seen the most of 
the Montana?” I asked. 

“ Rodolfo has traveled the longest and farthest in the 
Montana,” said he. “ He much of the world; 
he has been on English ships, and speaks English clev 
erly.” 


has seen 


“Is he honest?” I asked. 
‘Yes, Seflor, perfectly honest.’ 
“ And is he trustworthy in every way?” 

“ Yes, yes, when he is himself. He would die for a 
traveler whom he came to like—when he is himself. But 
he sees things in his mind. He has waking dreams. His 
fancies are out of the common. He was refused a girl 
he loved, refused on account of his poverty. After that 
he became half mad to find treasures. Madness takes 
that form sometimes among the mountaineers. He 
a hurt heart, and it used to disorder his brain. 
be right now.” 


has 
He" may 
“What does he see, Governor?” 

“Tle thinks he sees the caves where the Peruvians hid 
their gold in the time of the conquest. Tis mind goes 
out to things like those in the plateaux. He has the 
heart of hearts in the Montana, and is all service and 
anticipation, but his mind is likely to wander a little in 
the high regions and on the plateaux. I am told that the 
sight of a cavern will drive him mad. But I do not say 
that to injure the man: such things may be buc the re 
ports of rival arrieros. He is the only man here who has 
traveled to Cuzco by the Purus. He knows how to 
ensnare animals and birds in easy and curious ways.” 

“I must engage Rodolfo,” said I. 

“And you would do well to secure the service of a 
native Indian. Huari, an Indian boy, is expert with the 
paddle, and he has traveled with Rodolfo. 
condors alive.” 

Here was sought-for information. 

I easily secured the promised service of the Indian boy 
who captured “condors alive.” To study the habits of 





IIe captures 


the high mountain bird was one of the purposes of my 
Journey. 


BUTTERWORTH. 


“ 


We three left the export town, a place of many “ con- 


cessions "’ from the Peruvian and Brazilian governments, 
and went down the Amazon on a steamer to Barra where 
we prepared for a journey to Cuzco by the way of the 
Purus, a way which is likely to be some day a new avenue 


of the world. 


The Montana, or the silent-forest region of the trib 
utaries of the Amazon, covers two thirds of the republic 
of Peru. It abounds with products which the world 


must some time have, rubber trees, cinchona trees, spices, 
with the rarest and most beautiful and with 
curious and deadly beasts and reptiles. The silent air 
flames with orchids, and wild fruits of many kinds bloom 
only to cast the harvests that perish. One might live on 
the wild fruits and fish on such a journey, but the insect 


flowers, 


pests therg are almost unendurable. 
Above 


peaks 


these forests of silence their 


spotless 


rise the Sierras, 
another in 
splendor, companions of the sun by day, and of the stars 
by night. 
pastures. 
the most valuable discoveries of the Spanish conquerors. 


snowy towering one above 
The vicuna and the alpaca roam in the upland 


There is the native land of the potato, one of 


There, centuries ago, arose golden Cuzco, in whose temple 


the rising sun was reflected from a sun of gold, a sun 
which became a part of the spoils of a Spanish conqueror, 
who gambled i* 

Life 


of one 


away. 

suggestion. I had read 
Smyth that “of all the 
streams that fall into the Marafion, the Purus appears to 


follows once an opinion 


Lieutenant unexplored 
be by far the most deserving of attention.” 

The thought of approaching Cuzco by the way of the 
tropical forests of the Purus had long lighted my fancy. 
botanical 
of miles of flowers, in a part of which solitary Indians 


I wished to see this vast garden of hundreds 
only were found. 

The thought of having a guide who was interested in 
Peruvians had hidden 


finding the caverns where ancient 
their gold, and a boy who could capture condors “ alive,” 
enthusiasm for the journey. 
and all needful 


provisions for 
such a journey of adventure, we three wanderers set out 


increased my 
rubber 


So, having 
secured canoes, 
on the Purus, hoping to find our way at last up to the 
plateau of Cuzco. 


Rodolfo began his journey as the gentlest of guides. 
I spoke a little Spanish; he talked English with much 
imagination, and we mingled the two languages, and 


came at once to be social with each other. 

The Indian boy at the beginning of the journey was as 
amiable. He had learned English in the unloading of ships 
at Loreto. He could paddle a rubber canoe, and make it 
cut the tide like a life. Ile 
curious orchids where | not. He 
exclamation point. 


birds and 
animated 


thing of 
did 


saw 
was an 


In this way we glided along over the wide river, and 
entered the forests of silence; it was a new and wonder 
ful world, and day by day the wonder grew. There is a 
peculiar exhilaration in traveling in places unknown to 
the world. 

We were bound for the plains of Paucartambo, where 
settlements had been abandoned on account 


ity of the Indians. 


of the hostil 
I had been told that the region would 
some day be probably cultivated, and fill the markets of 
the world with superior coffee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco ; 
that the foot-hills were rich in mines, and that the forests 
The Peruvian bark 

or carabaya—is to be found in these forests, with vegetable 


were an unexplored world. finest 
wax, gum copal, vanilla, and medical plants. 

Our light. They could be 
whirling currents, and used for ground tents under which 


boats were drawn past 
to sleep. 

forests on the 
We built fires to 


from 


the 
first night that we spent on the shore. 


I began to realize the silence of 
animals. It 


was by one of these fires that I received my first personal 


protect us from noxious insects and 
impression that something was wrong with the mind of 
my guide. 

I well reeall the night. 

The air was still, yet seemed to be filled with showers 
of fire from phosphorescent The 
aloft like pillars of the sky, but were roped to each other 


We had overturned one of our boats 


insects. trees towered 
by vines, or lianas. 
by the fire, under which I was to sleep. 

“ Sefior Rodolfo,” said I, “ they tell me that the Peru 
vians hid their gold from the conquerors. What 
of the gold? 

He started. 
he called his “ spirit zone.” 

* They did, Sefior. 
with gold for the ransom of Atahualpa, Sefor. 


became 


” 


I had entered his sphere of dreams what 
Twelve hundred mules were loaded 
The news 
came to the caravan that Atahualpa was dead. The gald 
vanished! Where did it go, Sefor?” 

He began to walk about in a circle, and presently raised 
his voice. 

“The golden corn, and flowers, and basins of the gar 


dens of Yucay—what became of them’? Sehor, what 
became of them—the golden basins that caught the 
streams of the Andes, and tossed them into the sun 


what became of them? What became of the emeralds of 
Yucay that burned in the hearts of the flowers of gold 
Sefior, what became of them?” 
He walked around in a circle again. The 
stars shone through the green tops of the tall trees. 
“ Your question enters the spirit zone,” said he. 
IIe raised his voice higher. 


moon and 
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“What became of the golden chain of the dance of the 
nobles, whose links were heavy to hold, in the Garden of 


Delights? Your question enters the spirit zone!” 


As his face turned towards the fire, 1 saw an un 
natural look in his eyes. 

“Let the caves answer!” he cried. “ Let the rivers 
answer! The DPurus might tell if it could speak. We 
are going up, up, when we leave the river. Altura! The 
caves will open their mouths before us as we go up. 
Altura!” 

I saw that he was excited. The Indian boy looked 


alarmed, and said: 
“ He mad in the 
I tried to quiet him by talking of the orchids that we 
had seen hanging from decaying trees, of fantastic forms 


will be mountains.” 


and strange odors. His mind seemed to go away, and to 
return again. 

The torrents grew swift as we passed on, day by dey. 
We saw few no human being. There 
wild Ilere and there drifted 
birds of gorgeous plumage, and now and then a monkey 
ran gibbering through the tops of the trees, and a serpent 
uncoiled amid the lianas. 


animals; we met 


was fruit in abundance. 


The silence grew, and the oppression of it amounted 
to a desolation. I 
look in Rodolfo’s eyes. ate little food, 
of fruit or fish. He was very devoted to me, but I came 
to hold him in awe more and more each day. 


sense of could often see an absent 


He chewed coca, 


One night, after a week’s slow journeys in the rubber 
canoes, he again startled me, as we sat by our camp fire. 

“Are you ever nervous?” he asked. 

“No, Sefior. Why do you ask? Are you?” 

“The high air makes me 
times.” 


nervous,” he said—** some 


I then began to be apprehensive as to what would be 


the effect of Cordillera 


the upon him, should we ever 
reach the heights. 
Ile arose and walked around in a circle slowly. Then 


more swiftly. 
Ile suddenly exclaimed : 


*Pamacaqua!”’ and walked more swiftly until he 
seemed to whirl. 

followed him and laid my hand on his arm. e 

| followed him and laid my hand ! I i 


stopped with a wild flashing light in his eyes. 
‘“*Come and sit down,” said I, 
IIe sat down by the fire. 


“ 


** What is Pamacaqua ¢”’ 


Pamacaqua?” he said. “ He was a chief. He needed 


money—gold—to drive back the Spaniards; gold—-I need 
money—gold. An Indian came to him—he was an Inea 
Indian—the Indian told him that if he would let him 


blindfold him, he should have as much gold as he could 
The 
Indian blindfolded Pamacaqua, and led him away alone 


carry. An Indian comes to me from the spirit zone. 


in a long, still, damp cave. VPamacaqua could feel the 
Pama 
The cave glit 


cool air. The Indian removed the bandage from 
caqua in the cave, and flashed his torch. 
tered with vessels of gold. Pamacaqua loaded himself 
with gold, and was blindfolded again and led back to his 
army. He appeared there like a clothed in 
Where was that 


Ile started up 


giant gold. 
cave?” 
again, crying “ Donde?” (Where?), 
and walked around in a circle. 
“1 will find that 
father her heart, which is mine.” 
The Indian boy 
me, and said in a suppressed tone, as before: 


cave, ah, find it, and buy from her 


took alarm again. He moved up to 


“Tle will be mad in the mountains!” 
Mad? 


search of some fancied cave of hidden treasure? 


Where might he not lead us in such a case in 
The boy, seeing that I was apprehensive, added : 
“T can control him.” 

the 


The orchids gleamed 


The birds along the river flashed like jewels in 
air, and were a continual delight. 
with the There 
objects, shadows, and sun-gleams everywhere, and as we 


hues of sun. were fish, fruits, strange 


glided against the tide, which was the flowing snow of 
the Andes, light and life became an enchantment. So 
passed day after day. 


(To be concluded in our newt issue.) 


Names of Flowers. 


THe peculiarities of flowers in color, form, or smell 


have given birth to poetical fancies about them which 


are ,.more remarkable for monotony of invention than 
for beauty of feeling. As a general rule, flowers spring 
from tears if they are white, from blushes or from 
blood if they are red. Lilies-of-the-valley are in France 


anemones in Bion’s idyl are the tears 
the 


supposed to 


the Virgin's tears; 
Adonis; accord 
the 
flower. If we 
blushing for 


of Venus for and helenium, which, 
Pliny, was 


Ilelen, 
believe Catullus, 


ing to have sprung from 


probably a white 
the 
wound it inflicted on 


help Adonis. 


teais of was 
rose is red from 
the foot of 
But if Stephen 


deals 


may 
the 


hastened to 


Venus as she 
Herrick is 
fancifully 
till, after 
being worsted in a dispute as to whether their whiteness 
excelled that of Sappho’s breast, they blushed and “ first 


right, who of all our old more 


with 


poets 


flowers, roses were originally white, 


This is very like Ovid's account of the mul 
white, till it blushed 
tragedy 


came red.” 
berry-fruit having been originally 
after 
the sad suicides of 


folk-lore 


heathen, apparently tm 


enacted beneath 
Thisbe. In 
the blood of 
Charle 


Saxons, the 


forever witnessing the 
it of 
German 
the 
magne's 


Pyramus and 


the heath owes its color to 
slain recollection of 


method of converting the two 


words being connected in the same way as are pagus 
and paganus; for, as in Latin the inhabitants of the 


country villages far from the Christian culture of the 
towns came to be called pagans, so in German the 
inhabitants of the uncultivated fields where the heath 
(or heide) grew, came to be known as hesthen (or 
heide). 
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THANKSGIVING DAY FOR THE OLD FOLKS ON THE PIMA RESERVATION. 
Photographed by Joe Anderson, Kerrville, Tex, 


An Indian Thanksgiving Celebration. 


Ir may be safely asserted that nowhere in the United 
States was a more remarkable group of people assembled 
to celebrate our latest national Thanksgiving day than 
that gathered at the station of the Pima tribe reservation 
fifteen miles south of Phoenix, Arizona. The group was 
remarkable not because made up of Indians, but because 
these were the oldest persons of their race on the reserva 
tion, with several of the number beyond the hundred 
year mark. The brave on the extreme right of the 
picture is 104 years old. The old man in the center, 
sitting down with a hand on each knee, has seen 105 
winters. The figure next to him, apparently sleeping, 
with hands clasped round his knee, is that of a man 109 
years of age. He is the historian of the tribe, and re 
hearses the important events in their annals from the 
only “book” which he can read, a stick six feet long 
with notches to indicate the battles, journeys and forays 
worthy of note. The sturdy old woman, sitting down, 
the third figure from the extreme left, is {9 years. 
All these aged people, most of whom are blind and almost 
helpless, were called together and given a hearty Thanks 
giving dinner through the kindness of the reservation 
interpreter and his wife. It was only after much per 
suasion that the Indians .would consent to have their 
pictures taken. They look upon the camera with super 


stitious awe and dread. 


lowa Siate College Burned. 


No State in the Union has done more for the cause 
of education in all directions than Iowa. The State 
government has always been liberal in its appropriations 
for educational purposes, and the citizens of Lowa have 
done their part in the same direction by the generous, 
prompt, and enthusiastic support which they have always 
given to movements and measures designed to promote 
the efficiency of their public schools and other institu- 
tions of learning. The good results of this wise and far- 
seeing policy are seen in the excellence of the public- 
school system of the State, and the number and high 
rank of the colleges and universities of Iowa. The finest 
and largest institution of learning in Iowa, the State 
College at Ames, was nearly destroyed by fire, on De 
cember Sth, 1900. This college was built in 1868, and was 
a truly magnificent building, the pride and boast of the 
State. Since its foundation it has graduated over one 
thousand students, many of whom are now prominent in 
the public life of Iowa, leaders in business, politics, and 
finance. Tuition is furnished free here to students of 
both sexes who are residents of the State. [. has a corps 
of seventy instructors, and its roll of students in recent 
years has run as high as seven hundred and fifty. The 
loss to the institution by the fire of December 8 was 
placed at $100,000. It is expected that the college will 
be rebuilt at once. 


Hop-picking Scene in Oregon. 





OREGON is the greatest hop-producing section of the 
United States. Last year’s crop amounted to about 
80,000 bales of 180 pounds each, and soid at from twelve 


to sixteen cents per pound, bringing to the producers over 


a million and a half of dollars. As the greatest expense 

















HOP-PICKING SCENE IN OREGON, 
Photograph by A. W, Prescott, Salem, Oreg, 


in hop production is for labor, the greater portion of this 
sum went into the hands of the classes who needed it 
most. Hlop-picking is an occupation in which men, 


women and children may engage, and every season sees 
thousands of families in this state leave their homes and 
take up their abode in tents near the hop-yards during 
the picking season. Every member of the family works, 
each earning from $1 to $2 per day. This work is not 
confined entirely to the poorer classes, however, for many 
well-to-do families go to the hop-yards for an outing. 
The atmosphere of a hop-field, the out-door activity, the 
sleeping in tents, the unbroken jollity of the crowds that 
gather about the nightly camp-fire, all contribute to the 
building up of health in body and mind. Families that 
cannot afford an outing at the beach or in the mountains 
go to the hop-yards and take a vacation full of pleasure 
and by no means unprofitable. Though the hop-growing 
industry is not so extensive as other branches of agri- 
culture, there is no other industry that puts so large a 
proportion of the returns into the pockets of the pro- 
ducers, and seatters the money among so large a number 
of people. 


Winter Photography. 


It should be remembered that with less actinie light 
at present than in July, greater care should be given 
exposures, especially snap-shot exposures; all snap-shot 
exposures should be made with the diaphragm wide open, 
giving as slow snap as possible. Time exposures are 
always preferable for nice work, and should be made 
whenever possible. In fact, it takes a short time ex- 
posure, with diaphragm stopped fairly well down, to make 
a good exterior negative at this season. If the sun 
shines bright between the hours of nine and two-thirty, 
fairly good snap-shot negatives can be made between 
those hours; quick time exposures with diaphragmed 
lens will prove far better, however, “ moving figures ex- 
cepted.” Snow or wet-weather scenes are not referred to 
in the above;-they can be made with several different 
exposures, getting the desired result by developing. In 
fact, an exposure on a rainy day of one twenty-fifth of a 
second, diaphragm wide open, will make a good negative. 
Should the light be real bright, one fiftieth part of a 
second can be safely made; this quicker exposure is 
seldom necessary, unless an object in the near foreground 
is moving rapidly. The water in the street and on 
umbrellas and vehicles offering beautiful reflections for 
a picture. As a rule, rainy-day scenes are quite seldom 
pictured, and the reason can only be attributed to the 
fact that so few have tried them with success. The fault, 
in general, can safely be attributed to the development. 
Some of the most beautiful scenes exhibited at the various 
photographic exhibitions are those made on a rainy day, 
the rush and traffic in general having a very pleasing 
mechanical effect. 

The making of good snow scenes can be done at night 
as well as day. Some of the moonlight scenes are even 
preferable to those made in daylight, the snow on trees 
and shrubs offering a decided advantage over the black 
foregrounds in summer moonlight pictures, the snow 
in the distance reflecting bright enough to afford plenty 
illumination for a good negative, the timing of which 
would depend upon the density of the view and the reflec- 
tion of the moon; also, the quality of lens and kind of 
plate used. An instantaneous isochromatic plate is pref- 
erable for night use, diaphragm of lens wide open, the 
same subject in the day-time requiring a slow isochromatic 
plate with lens wide diaphragmed. Good night exposures 
have been made in thirty minutes; however, an exposure 
of one hour will make a negative easier to be developed 
und of greater contrast. If the snow lies smooth and 
even—so much the better; trampling holes and _ foot- 
prints can be made at will, and only where shadows are 
needed to help the composition. The better plate can 
be made the first night of a snow-storm, as the limbs of 
trees and shrubs, being more covered, offer greater dis- 
tance to negative. A tree in the foreground a little to 
one side of centre of plaie offers a good chance for com 
Plenty of trees in the distance are better than 
to have a scene extend unobscured. 


position. 
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IOWA STATE COLLEGE, PARTIALLY DESTROYED BY FIR™, DECEMBIN 8TH. 
Photoygruphed by ©. 1. Quade, Ames, lowa, : 
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Business Chances and Prospects. 


THe Norwegian Railway Committee has appropriated 
another sum for the purchase of waterfalls for trans- 
mitting electric power. American manufacturers will 
have an opportunity to supply the machinery. 


The United States Treasury recently had in its pos- 
session over $450,000,000 in gold, the largest fund of its 
kind in existence in the world, a fact which speaks largely 
for the wisdom of our government’s present financial policy 
and our credit at home and abroad. 


We have the authority of the Pittsburg Commercial 
Gazette for the statement that rail producers have taken 
contracts for delivery this year amounting in round 
numbers to 1,000,000 tons. It is a heavier award of new 
business than the rail-makers had secured at the opening 
of the year 1900. 


The commissioner appointed by the Canadian govern- 
ment to define the boundary line in the Mount Baker 
district, east of British Columbia, finds that every mine 
in the district is on the American side of the line, although 
Canadians asserted that half of them were in Canadian 
territory. This decision confirms for American owner- 
ship a promising mining region. 


That American railway builders and building material 
are in favor with the Nicaraguan government is evidenced 
by the number of concessions recently given out by it to 
contractors from the United States. One of the latest 
of these is a concession to construct a railway, the Nawa- 
reia, on the Atlantic coast to Matagalpa, connecting at 
La Paz with the commerce of the Pacific. 


According to a statement just prepared at the Navy 
Department, the United States now stands sixth among 
the navies of the world in the matter of vessels owned 
and building. If the rating were based on the fighting 
strength and general efficiency of the navies, the United 
States would be placed third or fourth. Our navy is the 
only one to have a ram, and it leads all in the ownership 
of submarine vessels. 

A valuable and significant bulletin has just been pre- 
pared by Dr. Carroll D. Wright, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, showing the rise and fall of wages 
in this country during the past ten years. The data are 
taken from the pay-rolls of 148 representative establish- 
ments in twenty-six industries. It is shown that the 
average rate is higher now than at any time since 1891. 
The period of lowest depression in the decade was 1895. 

A hint for a new American industry is furnished in 
the discovery by an English master of science by which 
good furnace bricks can be made from the refuse of 
gluss-works. <A vast amount of this kind of refuse accu 
mulates around every manufactory of glass, like those 
at Pittsburg, East Liverpool, and elsewhere. It has 
hitherto been considered that the presence of iron in this 
refuse prevented the use of the material for bricks. At 
St. Helen’s, near Liverpool, an English firm is now 
putting up an extensive plant for the manufacture of 
these new bricks. It is claimed that they will stand a 
great ‘amount of heat. They can be glazed. 


Several of our foreign consuls are again urging the 
importance of educating the European people as to the 
various uses of Indian corn as a palatable and wholesome 
article of human food. If this were done, they say, our 
exports in corn in various forms would attain astonishing 
proportions and become of great benefit to the working 
classes of Europe. It is suggested that a commencement 
might be made by introducing corn cakes, mush, hominy, 
‘ people’s kitchens” of the large 


corn bread, ete., in the 
cities in Europe, where a cup of coffee can be had for a 
small sum—in Frankfort, Germany, for example, for 
about one and a quarter cents. As it is, our exports of 
corn to Europe have been growing steadily for some years. 
We sent 189,000,000 bushels over there last year, of 
Which 45,250,000 went to Germany. 


R. F. Patterson, the American Consul-General in Cal- 
cutta, says in his last report to our State Department: 
“T have answered many letters from our various elec- 
trical companies relative to the use of electricity here, 
calling their attention to the proposed change in the 
tramway company’s lines, and believe that, with proper 
efforts on their part, the contract might have been 
secured, as Americans are now competing successfully 
with the English companies, even in London. Electricity 
is now beginning to be extensively used in Calcutta for 
various purposes, such as lighting, fans to take the place 
of punkas that were pulled by coolies, for driving 
machinery, etc., and there is an opening here for the sale 
of electrical machinery and goods which our manufact 
urers should take advantage of.” 

We find in a London trade journal a paragraph on 
Australian trade lamenting the fact that the imports 
from the United Kingdom ‘to Australia have been de- 
clining during the past four years, while the imports 
from other countries to Australia have been decreasing. 
And the United States has been the chief gainer by this 
process, it says. In 1895 the imports from America into 
New South Wales formed less than four per cent. of the 
total import trade of that colony ; in 1899 the proportion 
had risen to over eight and one-half per cent., and the 
proportion of exports increased at the same time from 
three to about eight per cent. of the whole. “ These are 
facts,” concludes our London contemporary, “ which our 
manufacturers should ponder over deeply for they cer- 
tainly are very far from encouraging.” 
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Dr. Vosberg Rekow, president of the German bureau 
for preparing commercial treaties, has just published a 
book reviewing the economic conditions of the world in 
which he says that American exporters of agricultural 
products have organized “in such a masterly manner as 
to defy all competition,” and that they have since begun 
the exportation of industrial products “ put at so low a 
price that they will in a very little while conquer the 
world markets.” The Americans, he declares, are “ the 
sole commercial-political opponents whom we _ most 
earnestly dread.”’ The ill-will of Germany or the Ger- 
mans is a thing that no American citizen would seek or 
rejoice to obtain by any means, but in the struggle for 
industrial or commercial supremacy between these na- 
tions there is no valid reason why either party should 
feel bitter over the result, be that what it may. It is 
a friendly rivalry in which the prize goes only to those 
who win by fair and honorable means. 

AMONG the many records which have been broken 
during this record-breaking year there is none, perhaps, 
which has a larger significance in its relation to the 
material welfare of the American people than that re 
ported by the Treasury bureau of statistics, that our 
exports for October exceeded anything known in the 
history of the commerce of the United States. The 
total exports for the month were $168,098,597, a sum 
nearly double that of October 1894, when they were 
$83,653,121. Ixports exceeded imports during the ten 
months ending with October 1900 by $499,667,936, while 
in the corresponding ten months of 1894 imports exceeded 
exports by $96,663,369. The year 1900 will for the first 
time in the history of our commerce show an export of 
more than $100,000,000 value in every month of the year, 
while for the first time a single month, October, passes 


‘the $150,000,000 line, being as already stated, $163,098,- 
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D597, against the highest preceding record of $134,157,225, 
which was made in March, 1900. 


American exporters have a wide field open before them 
in Russia. How large the demand is for American 
goods in that empire may be judged from the results 
of Consul-General Halloway’s effort in drawing public 
attention to the card catalogues of American exporting 
merchants and manufacturers in the St. Petersburg 
newspapers. Within twenty-four hours after he inserted 
the notice he received inquiries for addresses. Ile had 
inquiries from a dozen persons, all of whom desired three 
or four classes of addresses. One Moscow merchant sub 
mitted a list of twelve classes of exporters whose ad 
dresses he desired. Minister of Agriculture Yermaloff 
last year requested Ambassador Tower to procure for 
him an assortment of American seeds for experimental 
purposes. Ambassador Tower sent for cotton, apple, 
corn, apricot, peach, and other seeds and plants. Min 
ister Yermaloff, in conversation with Mr. Tower, in- 
formed him that his experiments had resulted far better 
than had been anticipated. The peaches and apples are 
flourishing in the Caucasus, the corn in the Caucasus 
and central Asia, and the cotton in Turkestan. 


The sponge industry on the coast of Florida is about to 
receive the encouragement of the United States govern 
ment. The industry is already very lavge and profitable, 
but it is believed that it may be made much more so 
under the fostering care of the United States Fish Com 
mission. A steamer was sent to Florida on January Ist 
with a full staff of officers to investigate the sponge 
business with the view primarily of extending the field 
of its operations. Florida is the only part of the United 
States producing sponges of a commercial value. There 
are to-day 310 vessels, with more than 2,000 men em 
ployed in this one industry, and it is conservatively esti 
mated that the 1900-1901 crop will have a commercial 
value of $850,000. Sponges are found on the eastern 
and western coasts, but are more abundant on the west 
coast, owing to the equable temperature and moderate 
depth of the water and the absence of fierce hurricanes. 
‘he sponge grounds of the Gulf of Mexico extend from 
the Florida reefs to St. Mark’s, and for a distance of fif 
teen miles from shore. The best sponges in color, text 
ure, and size are indigenous to deep water, and as these 
command the highest prices in all markets the sponging 
vessels frequently work for days together out of sight of 
land. 

Nothing could be more certain than that the national 
market for all the West Indies is the United States. 
Trade conditions, the geographical situation, and the 
commercial facilities of the countries involved all point 
one way. Apropos of this is a statement recently made 
in the Kingston Daily Telegraph, the leading newspaper 
of the island of Jamaica, on the occasion of a visit to 
Kingston of a commission from England, charged with 
the duty of extending trade between Jamaica and the 
mother country. On this the Telegraph frankly re 
marked: “ The drift of trade in Jamaica for many years 
past has been toward the United States; and, instead of 
showing any signs of decreasing strength, it is becoming 
stronger and wider every year. This is a plain and sug- 
gestive fact which it will be well for the Bristol delegates 
to face honestly and boldly. America has become our 
principal market both for selling the products of the 
island and for buying the necessaries of life. Nor is it 
difficult to account for this tendency in the export and 
import trade of Jamaica. The Americans are great 
eaters of fruit and confections; hence the demand for 
Jamaica bananas, oranges, and sugar. Moreover, the 
Americans have determined that they will capture a 
large portion of the earth’s trade; hence their manu- 
facturers endeayor to discover what articles and what 
kind of articles are wanted by the inhabitants of the 
various countries of the world.” 
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The Literary World. 


UNDER the suggestive title, “A Furnace of Earth,” 
Hallie Erminie Rives has written a love-story of a most 
ardent and intense kind. So strong is it in these quali- 
ties that it rises toward the end almost to the height of 
a tragedy. The dramatis personae are limited to two 
persons, the lovers, who, after passing through various 
heart-breaking experiences, are, at last, we are led to 
infer, brought into the haven of mutual peace and joy. 
The Camelot Company, New York. 


One of the foremost questions among American edu- 
cators during the past few years has been how and by 
what means to develop a higher and stronger type of 
patriotism among the pupils in our pyblic schools, how 
to teach them the duties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship in the most direct, impressive, and practical 
way. To this end many plans and schemes have been 
devised by educators and patriotic organizations, some of 
them excellent and others quite impracticable. We have 
now a work before us under the title, “‘ Manual of Pa- 
triotism,” for use in the public schools of the State of 
New York, which, it seems to us, meets the need thus 
recognized in a far larger and more satisfactory way than 
anything we have yet seen. The work is issued under the 
authority of the State Legislature. It was compiled, 
arranged, and edited under the direction of the Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent of Public In 
struction. The editorial work was done by Professor 
William K. Wickes, of Syracuse. Superintendent Skinner 
has been intensely inteyested for years past in the promo- 
tion of genuine patriotism among the young, and his 
services to the State in that direction have already been 
large and valuable. The arrangement of this Manual bas 
heen to him, we are confident, a true labor of love. Its 
general use among the public schools of New York State 
cannot fail to inspire the rising generation with a deeper 
and more abiding love and loyalty for their native land. 


We have from time to time made note and comment in 
these columns on the successive volumes in the series, 
“The World's Best Orations.” The last volume—the 
tenth—is now before us, and we can say that the work 
thus completed has borne out in every particular the 
promises made for it at the outset by the editors and 
publishers. It is difficult, indeed, to over-praise this 
inagnificent undertaking. It is the most elaborate and 
most satisfactory work of its kind of which we have any 
knowledge. In fact, we know of no collection of orations 
approaching this in comprehensiveness, in the range of 
time, place, and nationalities represented in the selections 
made and in the care and thoroughness with which the 
task of editing and publishing has been performed. In all 
these points the work is a great credit to American 
scholarshi» and typographical skill. The indexes which 
accompany the last volume are in themselves a marvel of 
painstaking literary industry. ‘There are eight of these 
indexes, each complete in itself, but all supplemental to 
each other. There is first a general index of orators. 
This is followed by an index of subjects, and this by five 
chronological indexes, one of orators and subjects, an- 
other of periods and events, a third of law, government, 
and economics, a fourth of religion, and a fifth of liter- 
ature. Concluding all is a general index of the work. 
These indexes will enable the reader or student to avail 
himself at once of the riches of the work and add im- 
mensely to its valua for reference purposes. These 
volumes are published by F. P. Kaiser, St. Louis, Mo. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us In each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current interest. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a’ request for the return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 
photographs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. No writing except the name and address of 
the sender, should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographie con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief clements in selecting the prize-winners. 

SPECIAL VP’RIZEs. We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes ; Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Indian Life. 
American Frontier Scenes, Gold-bunting in Alaska, Notable 
Catastrophes, Incidents of Travel Contestants should men- 
tion the class in which they desire to compete. ; ; 

NEWS AND ViEws.— News photographs of special public 
interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suitable for 
the department of ‘‘ News and Views,” will be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

NB. Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to * Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenue. When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to * Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly. 


A Word of Appreciation. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY is one of the best illustrated papers 
in the country. No important event is overlooked in 
its columns, and author and artist vie with each other to 
give it first place among pictorial weeklies. Several 
pages have recently been added and several new depart- 
ments opened.—T'he Record, Wilkesbarre, Penu 
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HINTS TQ MONEY-MAKERS. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of Les.Liz’s WEEKLY No charge ie made for anewer 
ing questions, aud all commuopications are treated confidentially. Cor 
respondents should always inclore a stamp, as sometimes a personal 
reply is pecessary Inquiries should refer only to matters directly 
connected with Wall Street interests 


SINCE election day we have had a rich man’s market 
in Wall Street There is no fiction about the statement 
that two or three great financial leaders, backed by a 
couple of great financial institution have had things 
pretty much their own way It has been in their power 
to raise prices because they have been oble to make far 


reaching combinations among trans-continental and coal 


roads I hear that they propose to continue this work 


in another direction by the practical combination of all 


York 


These great operators are not utterly un 


the traction, electric, and gas companies in New 
and vicinity 
labor because there Is 


selfish: they money in it, and, 


realizing that secrecy is essential to success, they give 
no bint to the public of what they intend to do until the 
work has been accomplished, and meanwhile they have 
taken every advantage that thei: 


fords in operating in Wall Street 


special knowledge af 


This week we have seen, under the stimulus of these 


gigantic operations, an unparalleled record on the stock 


exchange; 2,000,000 shares of stocks were sold in a 


single day, 650,000 shares in an hour, or at the rate of 
over 10,000 shares a minute, This) one 


day's trans 


actions would more than absorb all the January dis 


bursements, aggregating over S$150,000,000, regarding 
which so much was said at the close of last year, and upon 
the investment of which in Wall Street so many hopes 
were hung 


There 


great financial interests have 


must be an end to all things, and when the 
worked the market in one 
direction they will be equally powerful if they choose to 
work it in the other. They can turn around at any day 
when they have closed out their lines of stocks, and, by 
ealling in loans and raising the rates of interest, bring 
prices again to a level where there will be money in them 
for manipulators. We have had other eras of exploita 
tion. This is not the first time that Reading has been 
advanced on the expectation of a combination. All re 
member the disastrous McLeod experiment of a few years 
ago. Nor is it the first time that 
that shuttlecock of Wall Street in the days of Jim Fisk, 
Erie, have been manipulated for an advance. 


Jersey Central and 


While such powerful manipulators are in control of 


the market, I do not advise the selling of stock short, 
and I certainly do not, at the present range of prices, 
advise purchases for investment. It may be a good 
market for a quick turn, but it ig a dangerous market 
nevertheless. Many experienced investors are absolutely 
out of Wall Street; and more than one has disposed of 
all his holdings of stocks and bonds, has put his cash in 
a bank or trust company, and is patiently waiting to 
make a profit of from ten to twenty-five per cent. by 
buying on the decline, which must inevitably come be 
Morosini, a Wall 
Street veteran, says, ‘‘ We are having a financial drunk.” 

“ Subscriber,” Baltimore, Md. : 
ably. (2) No. 

“B.,.” Columbus, Neb.: It is a private 
unknown to Wall Street. 

“C.," Cohoes, N.Y.: Not dealt in on 
Would not advise the investment. 

“A Cleveland Reader,” Johnstown, N. Y.: I think the 


fore the close of the current year. Mr. 


Do not regard it favor 
corporation 


Wall Street 


exchange of bonds you suggest would be profitable. (2) 
Yes. 

“W. PP. 8S.” Burlington, Ia.: The firm is strong and 
claims not to speculate. (2) A good industrial invest 


ment bond. 

si A.,” Brooklyn: I think fairly well of Amalg: 
mated Copper. (2) Lead preferred is a very good indus 
trial security. (3) No. 

“N..” Evansville, Ind.: Watson & Gibson, 55 Broad 
way; Redmond, Kerr & Co., 41 Wall Street. (2) Last 
sale at this writing at 40. 

“T11.,” Baltimore, Md.: I would have nothing to do 
with the California oil stock offered you at 25 cents a 
share. You inclosed no stamp. 

“EF.” Portland, Me.: The concern has no rating with 
the mereantile agencies, and I can learn little about it. 
(2) Vermilye & Co., and R. L. Day & Co. 

“hR.,” Saugerties, N. Y.: Think well of the investment. 
Its recent showing is remarkable. Of course the best of 
orgeons ean be ruined by bad management. 

»” Greenwich, Conn.: The stock of the mine you 
ae ‘to is not dealt in on Wall Street. The property 
has not a very good reputation. I do not advise its pur 


chase, 
“Pp.” Cincinnati, O.: I would not advise it as a per 
manent investment for your children. See answer to 


similar inquiry in this column. 
would be safer, and a good bond better yet. 

“ Franklin,” Baltimore: Stocks not of the investment 
class that have had the largest rise will be the safest to 
sell short on the decline, but this is a risky market to 
operate in on either side. (2) No. (3) No. 

” ” Providence, R. T.: On declines, Ontario and 
Western, and Southern Railway should be good pur- 
chases. I advised the purchase of the former some time 
ago, when it was much lower. (2) IL would hold Stand 
ard Oil. 

“W.,” Catskill, N. Y.: Yes. (2) Yes, very nearly. 
(3 and 4) Note other answers in this column. (5) An 
oversold market is generally subject to sharp reactions, 
feverish conditions, followed by stagnation, and a de- 
clining tendency. No stamp inclosed. 

“?P..”) Philadelphia: American Ice preferred at the 
figure you name would not be dear. (2) I think well of 
Glucose preferred, and the common also has merit. (3) 
Of the three stocks you mention, American Smelting pre- 
ferred has at present the best prospects. 

“L.,.” San Diego, Cal.: I think well of Southern 
Pacific preferred. I learn on good authority that its 
traffic is severely taxing its facilities. Of course it will 
decline as the market slumps, but I am speaking of it 
with yet * its future. No stamp inclosed. 

si The Erie firsts, general fours, and the 
St. Louis , Bs ‘Mountain fours are fairly good bonds. 
I would prefer them to the St. Louis and Southwestern 
seconds. (2) I would take a good profit whenever I 


American Ice preferred 


could get it. You probably will get the stock back lates 
at a lower figure 
‘S.." New Haven, Mo Not 


from the information 


that I have obtained thus far. (2) Missouri Pacific is 
more than earning a good dividend, and the expectation 
is that one will be declared this vear (3) LL would not 
sell either of the stocks you mention short because all of 
them have an excellent future. (4) Yes 

A. €.,"” Chicago: There has been a pretty stiff 
rise in Chicago and Alton common. I would rather have 
St. Louis and San Francisco second preferred, even at 
the difference in prices. (2) It is too early to decide 


re rarding the earning capacity of the line under the new 
conditions The capital looks pretty heavy 

“ W.,.” New York: I would not advise an inexperienced 
woman to undertake to speculate, especially at such a 
time and in such a market. If she will wait for a de 
cided decline and then purchase a stock which pays a 
fair dividend, holding it patiently for an advance, she 


will make money. That is the only sure way 
B.,.” Paris, Tenn.: I certainly do (2) Beyond 
question. (3) IL regard Baltimore and Ohio common 


with favor, but would not buy on an advancing market. 
(4) The earnings of Missouri Pacific just reported show 
over eight per cent. on the stock. If Mr. Gould desires to 
declare a dividend to-morrow he can do so from the net 
earnings, 

** Benj.,” Passaic, N. J.: 
danger of short sales. 


I have explained elsewhere the 
On a sharp decline cover in a liqui 
dating market ; the first two stocks you mention are the bet 
ter to operate in on the short side (2) None better 
(3) You would be justified in holding. (4) Not if he could 
borrow the stocks. (5) Henry Clews & Co. has a good repu 
tation. (6) Yes. 

“W.S..” New York: I am not advised that the New 
York Electrical Vehicle Company is “ coining money.” 
If it were, the stock would not be selling at the present 
ridiculously low price. Too little is known regarding its 
management to warrant me in advising its purchase ex 





cepting as a stock-market gamble, (2) LT do not think 
well of Union Copper. . 





‘. Upper Alton, Ill Glad to hear you made a 
profit on my advice. (2) Until the proposed combina 
tions and agreements are more clearly understood, so 
that IT may analyze the situation and see how far the 
smaller lines are embraced in the comprehensive plan, I 
will not be able to name specifically and surely the 
stocks you desire. (33) Answered elsewhere in this 
column, in part. TL think well of Illinois Central for in 
vestment purposes, 

seginner,” Akron, ©. Wabash common has very 
little value excepting of a speculative nature. T would 
rather buy the Wabash debenture Bobonds or Texas 
Pacifie stock. (2) [ do not regard National Lead com 
mon with particular favor. To operate on a margin of 
four or five points is very risky. (3) | have no doubt 
that Western Union could be easily advanced if it were 
taken in hand. Mr. Sage, one of its largest owners, re 
yards it as a good investment. 

*Subseriber,” Warren, Mass.: It would be wiser for 
one inexperienced as you are to leave his money in a 
savings-bank, more especially if it draws four per cent. 
interest. That is as good a rate as you could safely get 
by investments in Wall Street. (2) Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburg preferred, paying six per cent. interest, 
is not a bad investment, and there are possibilities of its 
absorption that may advance the price. That is the 
distinct tendency of the times. 

“G.,” Groton, N. Y.: It is impossible to say how far 
the market will decline if depression sets in. Existing 
conditions in the mercantile, financial, and political 
world at home and abroad will have much to do with 
the matter. (2) Erie general fours I think offer a better 
investment than Stuthern Pacifie fours, and Northern 
Pacifie three-per-cent. bonds are a safer investment than 
Reading first preferred stock, though for speculative in 
vestment | would prefer the latter. No stamp. 

K..” Philadelphia: The low-priced stocks have 
had something of an advance. Southern Railway, with 
the prosperous conditions in the South, I regard with 
favor. The only point against Pacific Mail is that its 
control is vested in the Southern VPacifie Railway and 
the latter can do with it as it pleases. It has always 
heen a favorite with speculators. If T had a good profit 
in Reading or in anything else IT should feel like taking 
it in these times, even though I missed the last cent. 

si Pinehurst, N.C.: LT have already discussed Amer 
ican Car and I ‘oundry in this column. Tt is large ly over 
capitalized and has been manipulated for a rise. I do not 
regard the preferred as a permanent investment, but as 
long as business conditions, especially in the railroad 
world, continue good, its earnings will be large enough to 
pay dividends on the preferred. A better investment, in 
my judgment, would be International Paper preferred, 
National Tube preferred, Union Bag preferred, or Amer 
ican lee preferred. 

“A.” Portland, Ind.: IT would have patience. (2) 
think Pennsylvania is a good investment to hold. The 
dividend rate ought to be maintained at the present 
figure for some time to come. (3) LT would prefer the 
Southern Railroad general mortgage fives at the prevail 
ing prices to the Southern Pacific 44% new bonds at 9S. 
(4) Good bonds are Chicago and Alton BYos, selling at 
this writing around 85, Southern Railway 5s, selling at 
present around 112, Reading general 4s, around 95, and 
the Southern Pacifie 4s, around 84. 

“RR.” Providence, R. I.: A chief official of the South 
ern Pacific told me yesterday that the road was overrun 
with business and could not get cars enough to carry it. 
I think the stock is worth holding. If the market col 
lapses [ would even up at a lower price and then hold for 
a long pull. Your broker ought not to charge you more 
than five per cent. in these times. (2) Steel and Wire, 
from all reports, is doing well, though no authentie in- 
formation is given. I should not be inclined to sacrifice 
my stock. (38) They are not rated very high. 

“S$.” Portland, Me.: I think all the other stocks you 
name will decline more than Steel and Wire, but would 
not advise short sales unless you are well posted and on 
hand to watch the market closely. (2) The usual course 
of the market after a feverish advance is a decline, then 
a fluctuating, quiet, and falling market. All signs have 
failed, however, during the past few months. (3) Know 
very little about the house you mention, and it is not. 
highly rated. (4) Everything depends upon general 
market conditions and whether the pools have liquidated. 
(5) Good only for speculation. Has no intrinsic value. 

“SS.” Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: The statement that the 
Carnegie Company is about to engage extensively in the 
manufacture of steel tubes was responsible for the de- 
cline in National Tube Stock. The Carnegie Company 
is in position to dominate the iron and steel field, and 
has become the greatest producer of steel in this coun- 
try, perhaps in the world. Controlling its own ore beds, 
coal plants, ships and railroads, it can enter into com- 
petition at any time with almost any of the iron and 
steel industries. The danger of such a= situation con 
fronts Steel and Wire, and Tin Plate. Hence my hesita- 


tion in advising investment in steel and iron stocks. 
There are other industrials which are not in such fear 
of competiti on 
ki.’ New York: In such a market I would not 
advise a man with $200 to speculate. (2) Tennessee 
Coal and Iron, the managers of which have been boast 
ing all along that they were earning from ten to twenty 
per cent. on the common stock, has just passed its quar 
terly dividend of two per cent. because it was not earned 
and because, as stated, of large expenditures in improve- 
ment I have no doubt that at a lower price the manip 
ulators of this stock will buy it in again for a rise, but 
they alone will know when is the time to buy. 
"S.." Kewanee, Ill I really believe it would be un- 


wise for a college sttident dependent upon his own re- 
sources to seek to improve his condition by speculation in 
Wall Street Ile might succeed, but if he failed the con 
would be disastrous. A savings-bank in cases 
where a small amount is concerned is safer and better, 
although a higher rate of interest might be obtained by 
making an in fairly safe security like 
American "Tobacco American Ice preferred, 
National Tube security of this char- 
acter, 

‘K..” Illinois: The death of the chief manipulator of 

Interstate Oil led to its abrupt decline from SSO to $10 
a share. [ have never advised its purchase at any price. 
(2) I do not regard Atchison common at 47 or there 
abouts as a purchase for a long pull. (3) No. But 
they have not much intrinsic value at present. (4) If 
you had bought the stock on a rising market, you would 
only have had to protect your purchase by increasing the 
inargin in case the stock declined. As long as the stock 
advanced, the original margin would have been sufficient. 
You would have made almost $6,000 if vou had bought 
100 shares at the price you name and sold it at the 
figure you give. (5) Glad you made a good turn on my 
suggestion regarding Wisconsin Central. 
"Ga. S.” Bay Shore, N.Y Pressed Steel common is 
a good industrial of its class, and the company will con 
tinue to make large earnings as long as the railroads are 
prosperous and spending money for improvements. — I 
do not regard it as a permanent investment. (2) St. 
Louis Southwestern common has had a pretty stiff ad 
vance and has of late reached almost its highest prices. 
Purchased on declines, it would be good to hold. (3) 
American lee common, National Salt common, and 
National Steel common are among the cheap industrials 
that have merit. (4) Texas and = VPacific, Missouri 
Kansas and Texas, St. Louis and San Francisco, and 
Southern Railway and Wisconsin Central on a decline, 
are fairly good low-priced railroads for a long pull. (5) 
Am unable to get a satisfactory report on the property 
and therefore do not care to advise, JASPER. 

NEW YorK, January 10th, 1901 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


Novice. — This department is intended for the information of 
readers of Lesuit Werekity. No charge is made for answers to in- 
quiries regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a per- 
sonal reply is sometimes deemed advisable 


THis is a good time to direct the attention of my 


readers to a matter of considerable interest if they are 
earrying or think of carrying life insurance. The annual 
insurance companies are now 


reports of the various life 


being made, and those made to the insurance department 


of New York will be 
factory. The 


found to be very full and. satis 
thoughtful man who contemplates taking 


out life insurance will regard it quite as seriously as he 


would regard the purchase of a house or the making of 


° ee ° ao 
any other considerable financial contract, but too often 


n about the same careless 


men take out life insurance 
way in which they sell a dog. They listen to what an 
agent or some outsider las to say and spend their money 
Without deliberation as to the form of contract the com 


pany offers or the mutual obligations it may involve. 


Let my readers glance over the reports printed from day 
to day of the great life insurance companies. Let them 
realize what such figures mean; let them contemplate 


the millions added during the year to surplus accounts 


and to assets, and let them specially notice that these re 
from assessment associa 
old-line 


whose guarantee is almost as good as that of 


ports in no instance emanate 


tions, but always come from the great, strong, 
companies 


the government itself. Many a reader of this column no 
doubt is still paying his insurance assessments regularly, 
trusting in the hope that nothing will happen to the 
association to which he belongs. Ile can look back over 
a track strewn with wrecks, but he averts his gaze. The 
record during the past year has shown not a single failure 
of any old-line company that I have ever recommended, 
while several strong and influential assessment associa- 


tions have either tottered to their fall or shown visible 


signs of weakness and decay. 


‘Sister,’ Little Rock, Ark.: Give me his age and the 
amount of insurance you desire. 

*C..” Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.: You mean an annuity, such 
as the E squitable, the Mutual L ife, and New York Life sell ¢ 

“J. B..” Springfield, Mass.: The company you refer 
to is not one of the strongest nor one of the best, but I 
regard it as quite safe. 

‘Constant Reader,” Akron, O.: You do well to feel “a 
little shaky ” about holding policies in the companies you 
mention. If you can secure insurance in one of the 
strong old-line companies L would certainly drop the ex- 
isting policies and take out new and safer insurance. 
Che letter you inclose would puzzle any one to compre- 
hend. 

“TT.” Buffalo, N. Yo: The Order of Chosen Friends, 
which has gone into the hands of a receiver, up to the past 
year was regarded as one of the strong assessment asso- 
ciations. A similar fate awaits several other organi 
tions of its character. The only escape for these lies 
in an increase in’ their “my of assessment. A deter- 
mined effort is being made by leading assessment associa- 
tions to form an org pon leanthae for mutual protection and 
improvement. I would drop my assessment policies if 
I were insurable in any of the strong old-line companies, 
like the New York Life, the Mutual Life, the Equitable, 
the Northwestern, the Provident Savings, or any other 


company of standing 
ie oe Jem 
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ONE of the best, if 
New Year, is “ Mrs. 
is by Henry Arthur Jones, 


not the 


Defence ” 


the 
at the Empire. It 


presented by 


best, of the plays of 
Dane’s 
is good a 
The 


con 


and is 


Frohman has eyoer selected. 


the 


company as Charles 
and is 
fourth 


the 


curtain, 
the 


against 


begins with rise of the 


interest 


tinuous until the close of with 


While a 


morals, Is the 


the play act. 
code of 


Its 


impressed, that 


woman who has sinned 


central figure, the play is not unclean. 


so obvious, and is so \ 
fail to 


the woman with a past, 


jesson 18 igorously 
the} listener cannot 
irs. Dane 


redeemed by a 


foundly moved by it 


who is conquered and 


pure and unadulterated affection for a 


man somewhat than herself, is 


Margaret 


younger personated by 


Anglin. This bright young woman's develop 


ment as a capable and popular actress bas been marked 


and rapid during the past three years. In her very try 
ng part, at the empire, she discloses the possession of 
great gifts in the emotional line, and, in fact, is the 
figure of most absorbing interest throughout the play. 


Miss Jessie Millward in 
Lady Rastney. 


The honors are fairly shared by 


the lighter and more gracious character of 


Miss Margaret Dale has little to do, but does it with 
vreat cleverness, Charles Richman, who succeeds Mr 
Faversham, has the part of Sir Daniel Carteret, a just 
ind judicial-minded gentleman. It is the general com 
ment that Mr. Frohman has made a happy choice of a 
successor for Mr. Faversham. Mr. Richman is without 


the mannerisms of his predecessor, and obviously without 
some of the latter’s self-conceit. Young Mr. Wheelock, 

Joseph, Jr.,—as Lionel Carteret, the infatuated lover 
of Mrs. Dane, is about the same sort of creature that he 
is in all the plays in which he has appeared solemn, sad 
isaged, and for the most part silent. Ele should cultivate 
variety of tone and gesture W. TL. Crompton as Canon 


Bonsey, George Osbourne, Jr. as the detective, and KE. Y 
Backus, as Mr. Bulsom-Porte is Miss Ethel 
Hornick, as Wrs than a 


word of 


ure 
Porter, 


has a 


perfect, 
deserves 


able 


Bulsom 


Shi 


hore 
character, but 


Qn its 


praise, disagres 
merits, 


the 


commendable fidelity. 


Defence 


represents it with 


“Mrs. Dane's 


of the season | 


should run throughout rest 


advise my readers to enjoy the first op 


portunity of seeing it 


Seldom has a more generous, enthusiastic, and really 
extended to an 

Viola Allen, on 
York, at the Theatre Republic, 
rs. Ter 


Knickerbocker, was 


cordial welcome been American actress, 


than received by 


in New 


of nearly 


was her reappearance 


after an absence 
“The 
phenomenal, and it 
lout the 1 
“In the Palace of the 


two ye Christian” 


uecess in 


ut the continued 


during her extended tour throu nited States 


ITer new play, Wing,” a dramatiza 


tion by Lorimer Stoddard of Marion Crawford's not very 
clever novel, does not compare in sustainel interest, in 
logie, and continuity, with “ The Christian.’ lt is al 
together too melodramatic and unreal, but Liebler & Co.,, 

















VIOLA ALLEN. 


under whose auspices Miss Allen reappears, have set if 
with unsparing Miss Allen 
port, on the whole, of an exceedingly well-costumed and 
of a fairly well-trained company. The part is 
different that which “The Christian,” 
mind, does 


liberality, and has tue sup 


wholly 


from 


she had in 


and, to my not suit her as well. Moreover, 
her enunciation or the acoustics of the Theatre Republic 
are responsible for her failure to make her lines clearly 
heard throughout the She is a charming, 
earnest, and faithful actress, whose popularity has been 
won on her merits. 


off well, but 


auditorium. 
“In the Palace of the King” starts 
Whether it will win the substantial success 
in New York City that was achieved by “ The Christian,” 
I am not prepared to predict. William the 
Court Fool, Eben Plympton as the King of Spain, Clar 
ence Handyside Nor 
Ana Lhe 
Much more might be made of 
tle impressive part of the Cardinal by Edgar lL. Daven- 


Norris as 


as Captain de 
man as Dona Inez, and 
La Cerda, do very well. 


Mendoza, Gertrude 


Marcia Van Dresser as 


the 


staged 


Don Robert T. 
liberality, and 
the 


and also of 
Haines. It is 
Albert 
scenery. 

I doubt if 
Lady 


port, part of 
with 


much of 


John by 
great Eriiest 


deserves the credit for beautiful 
the “* My 
as a new play for the exploitation of such 
Herbert Kelcey Iiffie 
the Madison Square Theatre. The public loves sunshine 
the latest Mrs 


an authoress of conceded gifts, is by no means up 


there was wisdom in choice of 


Dainty,” 
and Shannon, at 


clever actors as 


rather than shadow, and production of 
Rvley, 
to the mark set by this cheerful playwright. The sorrows 


of life are ordinarily sufficient to surround us with all 
the depressing influences we can stand, and it is 
that 
for plays in which the portrayal of 
The not enable 
Miss the kind of 


with the exception of William Boag, might be materially 


not to 
he wondered at the public does not care especially 
predominates. 


Mr. 


work, 


grief 


new drama does either Kelcey or 


Shannon to do best The cast, 


strengthened. 

















KFFIE BHANNON, 


HERBERT 


KELCEY 


At this time, when the dramatization of popular novels 
the thet 
field of dramatizing 


surprising some one has 


is all rage, it is not 
barren 


Failure 


once more entered upon 


Dickens's best conceptions. has so often fol 


lowed such attempts that every new one is received with 


doubt. The dramatization of certain incidents in * Mant 
tin Chuzzlewit,” presented at the Garden Theatre with 
that very capable, but never very great, actor, EK. S. 
Willard, in what was intended to be the leading role, 
namely Tom Pineh, is by no means a failure It lacks 


fire and intensity, but it is a beautiful conception and 
almost a perfect realization of Dickens's thought. The 
characters, in dress, demenunor, conversation, and sur 


recognized as belonging to 
the tithe of 


tender domestic sentiment, 


nt onee be 
whether had 
“Vom Pinch” is full of 


With sweetness and light, and is a perfect ex 


roundings would 


Dickens, one read the play on 


radiant 


position of the strength and weakness of lhuman nature 
Which Dickens depicted with a master pen.  L have said 
that Mr. Willard was cast for what was intended to be 
the principal character, that of Tom Pinch, but the honors 
ure fairly divided between him and Frederick Volpe, 
Whose delicious representation of  Pecksniff must be 
seen to be fully comprehended. The part of Tom Pineh, 
however, has more severe requirements than that of 
Pecksniff and therefore belongs to the better actor 


J. G. Taylor, as Old Chuzzlewit; Ernest Stalard, as the 


joyous Mark Tapley; A, S. Womewood, as young JJa 

tin Chuzzlewit, are very clever. Among the Jadies, the® 
first place belongs to Miss Maud JTloffman, who dis 

plays no little dramatic talent in the part of Mary Gra 

ham. Miss Marie Linden, Miss Laura’ Linden, Miss 
Alice Lonnon, and Miss C. Cavendish are also members of 
a very well selected and altogether capable cast. It is 
refreshing to turn from the degenerating side of the 
stage, of which we have seen too much of late, to find 
solace in such a sweet and sentimental play as 


Pineh.” 


Miss Ada Rehan’s return to public notice and at 


“Tom 


the 


same time to public favor, under the management of 
Klaw & Erlanger, at the Knickerbocker Theatre, was 
made in the character of Nell Giryn, in “ Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury.” Paul Kester’s four-act comedy-drama. The 
interesting character of the play, as well as the populat 
ity of Miss Rehan herself, warrant the general belief 
that it is entitled to a considerable run, though nothing 
can be safely predicted regarding the taste of a notori 
ously fickle public But the play is really excellent, the 
company fairly good, and Miss Rehan is at her best 


youthful 


Vell Gieyn might perhaps be entitled to a more 


Miss 


stage, 1s 


representative, but Rehan, despite her many years 
of service on the still 


She gives to the part of the willful, exuberant, and some 


graceful and attractive. 


what Vell a vivacity, cheerfulness, and charm 
that 
genuity which 


wayward 
and in 
the 


machinations of 


render it most attractive. The ready wit 


she calls into play to win and retain 
love of King Charles foil the 
Lord Jeffreys relieve the performance from any tendency 
toward heaviness. Vell 


Gicyn Miss Rehan finds an audience both responsive and 


and to 


In the culminating triumph of 


enthusiastic. She has excellent support in White Whit 
tleseey, D. HH. Harkins, Wright Kramer, Charles KF’. 
Gotthold, William Elton, Fulton Russell, Alice Neal, 


vay 
! he 


and set 


Louise Draper, and Blanche Burton. scenery by 


Ernest Gros is designed with great care with 
strong effect. 

The latest musical adhd yo 
the Manhattan Theatre, Ifenry FE. 
versatility no one questions, to the front once more, but 


“ the thing,” in fact he has 


> > ‘ ae °? 
surgomaster, at 


Dixey, 


comedy, 


brings whose 


means whole 


he is by no 
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“The Burgomaster ”’ 
staged, and the various and rapidly shifting 
pretty beautiful 


done better in several other parts. 
is lavishly 
bring in a lot of women in 


scenes cos- 


tumes who introduce plenty of catchy songs, the whole 


New York 


the comic-opera line 


blending into a most enjoyable performance. 
had a distinct success in 
“ The 
that I 
return to 


has not 


this winter. Burgomaster’”’ comes as fiedr to be- 


thus far 
York, in a 


for her exploitation, is 


as any have seen 
May's New 


musical piece prepared expressly 


ing one 


Edna brand-new 
a pleasing event to chronicle. Miss May is an exquisitely 
pretty young person, with distinct though as yet undevel 
oped possibilities in the comic-opera line. Two years ago 


she came into sudden prominence on the Casino stage, 
Morton 
combination 
Now 
of Charles 
aforesaid librettist 


role of Olga, in 


as the demure Salvation Army lassie in Messrs. 
New York,” 
subsequently invaded London with brilliant results. 
the the 
Frohman, direction 
and fitted her 
“The Girl from Up There.” 

glacial Edna, Mr. Morton in this lyric farce has had to 


and Kerker’s “ Belle of which 
firmament 
the 


the 


rising star has come into 


under whose 


composer have with 


Besides fitting the fair but 


provide for a group of well-known individual artists in 


the supporting compatiy, Which includes Virginia Earl, 
Ilarry Conor, Charles T. Aldrich, Otis Harlan, Harry 
Kelly, Harry Davenport, Alf. C. Wheelan, and Edna 
Aug. Mr. Morton has acquitted himself somewhat ered- 
itably in this very ticklish undertaking, though the result 


as a whole is more of a music-hall medley than a “ mu- 














EDNA MAY AS ‘ OLGA” IN *“* THE GIRL FROM UP THERE,” 


princess 


the bills. has 


part of a 


designated on 
May the 
from which 
the 


from 


sical comedy,” as it: is 
given Iedna 
Polar 
release depends upon 
Olaf. The 
hishes an itinerary for the three acts of the piece, ending 


appropriately 
iceberg, her 


frozen on a permanent 


finding of golden cup of 


King rescue of this cup pirates fur- 


on the boulevards of Paris; its purchase and monopoliza- 
the Van Mr. 


portunity, while its theft by Skeets enables 


Conor his op 


Mr. Aldrich 


tion by Disagrecabl gives 
to work in his familiar but always entertaining “ tramp 
Karl, as Phrynette, the 
Company, 


burglar” performance Virginia 


the Borealis 


the librettist 


prima- donna of Aurora Opera 


was as daintily charming as and composer 


would permit her to be. She might have proven a dan- 
gerous rival to Miss May, but that little lady held her 
own bravely. Mr. Kerker’s music in “ The Girl from Up 
There" is thin but graceful, and has at least the merit 
that almost any one can sing it 


study under Victor Capoul, of the 
the 
the 


After three years of 
Paris 


gran! 


Mdward Deverna, of 


Kent 


Paris Grand Opera, and 


Conservatoire, Miss Ileanor has joined 





AMERICAN SOPRANO, 


ELEANOR KENT, THE NEW 


opera-in-English forces of Hlenry W Savage as prima 
donna soprano. So far she has sung with his Chicago 
and St. Louis organizations and has been most cordially 


received, J ASON, 
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THE MAN TO BE PITIED. 


BEGGAR (piteously)—‘ Ab, sir ! Lam very, very hungry.” 

DysPFPTIC (savagely)— Then have the decency to keep 
your good fortune to yourself. I haven’t had an appetite for 
years,” 


Coming up with Him. 


SYDNEY SMITH has immortalized the discomfiture of 
a would-be aristocratic [English lady who, thinking it 
fine to appear to know nothing of household matters, 
tried to impress her guests at lunch one day by asking 
her page, with a condescending air: “ John, what are 
these tarts?" Whereupon the boy (who had just been 
sent out in a hurry to buy them) imprudently answered 
* Fourpence a piece, ma’am.” 
The unconscious rebuke was certainly well merited ; 
but a parallel instance of “ giving away,” even more 
complete and crushing, occurred not many years ago in 
the Kast Indies, the victim in that case being an up 
country English resident, who, being fool enough to be 
heartily ashamed of his somewhat narrow means, did his 
best to conceal them by making as great a show as pos 
sible with what he had and boasting of possessing a good 
deal that he had not. 

One day Mr. B 
at tiffin (lunch), and making his usual parade of ele 


was entertaining several friends 


gance and luxury, when his stock of fine damask nap 
kins—which he never lost a chance of producing at table 
suddenly ran short. 

“Why are there not enough napkins?” asked he, un 
warily, of his native attendant, a bright young lad from 
Madras. 

“Sahib got no more left,” blurted out Ram Buksh, in 
perfect sincerity. 

A visible smile ran around the circle of guests at this 
palpable exposure of their swaggering friend. The host 
himself turned as red as fire, but made no comment till 
the company had departed, when he seolded poor Ram 
Buksh severely for his unlucky confession, and gave him 
strict orders (an edifying lesson in morality from a 
Christian to a heathen!) that if anything of the sort 
happened again he was to be sure to say that the missing 
articles had “ gone to the wash.” 

About a week later, the same party happened to be 
again assembled at Mr. B ’s house, when a sudden 
deficit made itself apparent in the supply of silver table 
spoons. 

“Bring two more silver spoons, Ram Buksh,” cried 
the master of the house with a grand air. 

“Sahib forget,” auswered the boy, eager to show how 


well he had understood his master’s instructions ; “ spoons 
gone to de wash!” 

The story had an unexampled run, and the ostentatious 
gentleman was (as he deserved to be) fairly laughed out 
of the station. Davip Ker. 


Humor from a Library. 


Ir a librarian had no native sense of humor to start 
with he would be very likely to have such a sense devel 
oped within him before he had been engaged many years 
in his profession. For every dispenser of books must 
encounter many queer and amusing specimens of the 
genus homo. It is so easy to get confused over book 
titles, especially if one is not well “up” in literary mat- 
ters. <A librarian of long experience recalls with amuse- 
ment the blunders occasioned by efforts to give the title 
of Miss Harraden’s first book. Sometimes it was 
“Ships that Foundered in the Night,” or they would 
“Collide in the Night,” and, generally speaking, would 
accommodate themselves as only trusty ships could to 
many wonderful and soul-stirring scenes, but in the early 
days they were hardly ever “Ships that Pass in the 
Night.” E 

One dear soul once came in, says this librarian, brim- 
ful of a desire to obtain a hook that a friend had recom- 
mended—*‘ a beautiful book, too’’—but the title and 
author’s name were a myth to her; all she knew about 
it was that it was about Monday. Repeated solicitation 
made her waver nothing; she was sure it wasn’t about 
Tuesday or Wednesday, or any other day of the week. 
The poor mortal serving her did his best, but the book 
on * Monday,” author unknown, came not to his mind, 


A few days later 
in she came, her countenance radiant as a sunlit poppy 


and the lady went her way sorrowful, 


in a cornfield, and the librarian knew, with an instinct 
ive thrill of delight, that the title was found which had 
“Gloria Mundi.”! Another great 
source of fun is to be found among that class of sub- 


been lost—it was 


seribers full of gush and with the instinct of the littéra- 
teur oozing, 80 to speak, from their very finger-tips, who 
can’t read Marion Crawford, you know, because they 
really can’t read books written by women, and who speak 
of John Strange Winter as “ he.” One could pass these 
trifling errors over were the joke not accentuated by 
those subscribers’ fervid declarations, to any stranger 
whom they deem fit for their confidences, that their 
knowledge of authors, publishers’ tricks, and booksellers’ 
little ways is wide and accurate. 


Fun in a Turk. 


A RECENYT publication of Mr. Edward Arnold's “ Turkey 
in Europe,” by “ Odysseus,” gives the Turk a reputation 
for humor with which he is seldom credited. <A _ typical 
humorist was Khoja Nasreddin Effendi, who lived in the 
fourteenth century. Of him these tales are told: 

“One Friday the Khoja’s fellow villagers insisted on 
his preaching a sermon in the mosque, which he had never 
done, not having any oratorical gifts. He mounted the 
pulpit sorely against his will, and, looking around at the 
congregation, asked, in despair, ‘Oh, true believers, do 
you know what I am going to say to you?’ They natur- 
ally replied, ‘ No.’ * Well, I aim sure I don’t,’ he said, and 
hurriedly left the mosque. The congregation were, how 
ever, determined to have their sermon, and next Friday 
forced him again into the pulpit. When he again put 
the same question they replied by agreement, ‘ Yes.” ‘ Oh, 


then,’ he said, ‘if you know, I needn’t tell you,’ and again 
escaped. On the third Friday the villagers made what 
they thought must be a successful plan. They got the 
Khoja into the pulpit, and when he asked what had now 
become his usual question, replied, ‘Some of us know, and 
‘Then,’ replied the 'hoja, ‘let those 
After this the 
congregation resigned themselves to do without sermons.” 


some of us don’t.’ 


of you who know tell those who don’t.’ 


This second anecdote might have come from St. 
Patrick's isle: 

“One hot night the Khoja slept on the veranda to be 
cool. He awoke, however, in a fright, und saw what he 
took to be a robber dressed in white climbing over the 
garden wall. Ile seized his bow and immediately sent an 
arrow straight through the imaginary burglar. On calm 
examination, however, he found that the white object was 
one of his own nightshirts, which his wife had washed 
and hung on the wall to dry. The Khoja accordingly 
began to call out, * Praise be to God,’ and other religious 
exclamations, which awoke the neighbors, who mistook 
them for the morning call to prayer. Finding it still 
wanted several hours to sunrise, they surrounded the 
Khoja and indignantly inquired what he meant by his 
untimely piety. ‘I was thanking God,’ he replied, ‘ that 
I was not inside my shirt when I shot an arrow through 
| hes 


Witty Sayings of Noted Men. 


A DELIGHTFUL collection of witty anecdotes appears 
in a recent number of Chambers’ Journal, contributed 
thereto by Mr. Justin MeCarthy from his own note-book. 
They are truly original, Mr. MeCarthy assures his 
readers, and not to be found in any other collection of 
sayings. We quote three or four of the best. 

Whistler 
call him; 
him—-was once painting the portrait of a distinguished 
novelist who was extremely clever but also extremely 
ill-favored. When the portrait was finished the sitter 
did not seem satisfied with it. ‘“ You don’t seem to like 
it,” Whistler said. The sitter confessed that he did not, 
and said in self-justification, ““ You must admit that it 
is a bad work of art.” “ Yes,” Whistler replied; ‘ but 
I think you must admit that you are a bad work of 
nature.” 

Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, the well-known author of the 
clever and exhaustive book on France lately published, 
was distinguished in London society as a sayer of witty 
things. At a luncheon party one day a lady was de- 
scribing a visit she had paid to the house of a then famous 


“The Master,” as his followers delight to 
“Jimmy,” as most of his friends designate 


wsthete, who was supposed to have a greater taste for 
house decoration than for habits of frequent ablution. 
Among other things, she described the harmonious color- 
ing of his bath-room. Bodley expressed incredulity as 
to the wsthete’s use for the bath-room. The lady indig- 
nantly repudiated the insinuation and said, “I am sure 
he bathes a great deal.” “In that case,” said Bodley, 
quietly, “ he must be an even greater artist than I gave 
him credit for.” 

This story reminds me of a very amusing thing said 
by my late friend, Sir John Pope-Hennessy. Hennessy 
began his public life in the House of Commons as a 
special protégé of Disraeli. He afterward served her 
Majesty with great distinction as the Governor in suc- 
cession of several colonies, and was again a member of 
the House of Commons up to the time of his death. One 
day there was some talk about a friend of ours who had 
two objectionable peculiarities: he was not given to the 
use, of soap and water, and he was always borrowing 
money. “ Yes, poor fellow,” said Hennessy, “ he sponges 
upon everybody except himself.” 

My friend Thomas Sexton, who was for many years, 
as every one knows, a member of the House of Commons, 





and has only lately withdrawn from public life, had the 
reputation of being not only one of the greatest orators 
in the House, but also one of the wittiest men in private 
conversation. One day, while I was still leader of the 
Irish National Party, I was particularly anxious to get 
some information on a pressing subject before the House 
from Mr. Vesey Knox, who was then, and until lately, 
member for the Ulster city of Derry. I rushed from my 
seat in the debating chamber into the central lobby, 
where members often lounge and talk, and looked round 
for my friend. There I saw Sexton, and I went eagerly 
up to him and asked, “ Where can 1 find Knox?” 
“There he is at the door,” replied Sexton. 
naturally would be at the door.” 


“ Knox 


Sayings of Little People. 


Treacuer: “ And how do you know, my dear, that you 
have been christened ? ’’—WNcholar: “ Please, mum, ’cause I 


got the marks on me arm now, mum.” 


In telling of a visit to a church which has stained- 
glass windows little Edith says, “ And, papa, they have 
pictures on the windows ‘of queens and jacks and kings, 
and I think the pictures must have been tooked in the 
bad place.” 


As a little fellow of five or six years was reading 
at school one day, he came upon the passage, “ Keep thy 
tongue from evil and thy lips from guile.”” Master Hope- 
ful drawled out, “ Keep—thy—tongue—from—evil—and 

thy—lips—from—girls.” 


Two little girls, aged four and six, had just had new 
dresses, and were on their way to Sunday-school. Said 
Kitta, the elder: 
haven't 


“Oh, | have forgotten my verse.” “I 
forgotten mine,” replied the other. “It is, 
Blessed are the dressmakers.”’—Boston T'ranscript. 


The Sunday school lesson to-day was about Abra- 
ham,” said Benny Bloobumper. F 
“Abraham who?” asked 

“What was his last name?” 


Bloobumper, facetiously. 


“Abraham was his last name,” replied Benny, who 
knew what he was talking about. “ His first name was 
Abram.” 


A SHINING EXAMPLE 











I. 
Unctr Josna—'!:iaow thet I’ve got a shine I'll board 


this trolly-keer thet’s buzz’ Uwards me.” 





But the car was the patent trolley street-sprinkk., cud 
Uncle Josh was buncoed again, ‘‘ b’gosh !” 
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‘* AnD what color is this ?’ asked the teacher, re PISO’S Cc UR 3 FOR 


| pointing to the red. a Best Conant Syrup. Tastes ints Use < Popularity 
That,” answered the little girl with the | B® in time. Sold by druggists. 4 
stylish frock, ‘‘ ith complecthion.”—Judge, CONSUMPTION % Nothing eatable or drinkable 
—— ever attains lasting popularity 
Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- without the intrinsic merit of 


TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. ‘ Worn Out 2 refined quality. 
_ . 


Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup will positively cure 
croup Many a home has been made desolate by the The Standard of 
loss of a dear child which could have been saved by 
thie great remedy. 





The Gateway 
To the Orient 


Numerous profitable business 
openings in California. 


Make money in orange and 


; 
lemon groves, vineyards, $ TELEPHONE service at a private residence needs — H unter 
loasion my . only a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our 
bic idaia orchards. Message Rates offer very moderate terms. New Yor« 
Make money in cattle and TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. Baltimore 
sheep ranches. wheat-fields, SS (MARIANI WINE) 
ANGostTuRA Bitters are a South American product. 
Dr. Siegert’s the only genuine. WORLD FAMOUS TONIC. ye 
: 


beet-sugar culture, 
varied tarm products. 
: - 3 Mariani Wine is a tonic prepare > 
Forty years in the market, still booming with entific a tonic prepared upon truly sci 


greater sales than ever. Cook's Imperial Extra Dry agreeabl 
Champagne. 


Make money in mines, oil 
wells, manufacturing, trading. 
The California Limited runs 
daily. Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 

via Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 


prenetyies. It is safe and beneficial as well as 


=- Mariani Wine has more than 8,000 written indorse- 
: ments from leading physicians in all parts of the Always 
Advice to Mothers : Mrs. WinsLow's Soora- world 


ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength Pure 
and elasticity to the muscles, and ric hness to the =“ ‘ 

blood It is a promoter of good health and longev- - a Old 
a ity. Makes the old young; keeps the young strong. 


— Mariani Wine is specially rec . _—— Mellow 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- | ort Dability Overecek) Wonka nnnended for Gen- 
peaperaiin pose and woless in the need by Dr. Hicholoon » Are. causes, Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat RALTIMORI E Rye 

OO OOO 0600S 09008000 0OSCCC@ ond Bar Urulls, Fave Ov, tee es SO | and Lung Diseases, La Grippe, Consumption, and 
° st it i : that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums | Malaria. It is a diff’sible tonic for the ym sys- Wm Rprtiinnens 9 SON has made it the 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- tem. BALTIMORE most popular 


780 ! snue, Ne 
Awarded Cas SaeeoEe, . = 1 Avenue, New York, Mariani Wine is invaluable for overworked men, whiskey, because 


—S delicate women and sickly children. It stimulates. H 
6 dd NNQY strengthens and sustains the system, and braces it is the purest 
GRA ND PRIX PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY body and brain. It combats Malari ria and La Grippe. type of the purest. 
Paris Exposition WILL ISSUE CLERICAL ORDERS May be used effectively in form of a hot grog. 


FOR 1901, 


General Passenger (Office, 


dp bn be bbe bn bn bn bn bn bb bn bn dn tb be dn bn tn i tn hn bn be ip bp bbb bbb boo ooo 
esvev—TerT—7—-""——"C"CCFCerrrererererererrrrrrrrvvrrrrvrvevvvyy 








Sold by all druggists. Beware of imitations. Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces bas ; WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
that clerical orders will be issued for the year 1001 to . 


Aw ordained clergymen having regular charge of churches 4 ; Pree greeny ae epee 
D located on or near the line of its road. S en ring P 
& Application blanks may be obtained of ticket agents, an OW ~ DUM B- BE a L S 
Send for and same should reach the general office by December Invented by Sandow himself in order to obtain hi 
Illustrated 22d, 80 that orders may be mailed December 31st to y uu 1 his 


: ) t fect physi nditior N 
RE Cataloguc. ( rey men ae Se — ae ye ae will be Parag Biya e% onl ovpdiiton. ow, for the - 
Issued only on individual application of clergymen the public, a> as to 
pu 16 West 23d 8f. when made on blanks furnished by the company and enable all who desire L. A Leslie S Bureau of Resort-Travel 
New York: 166 Broad way. certified to by one of its agents. i ® crane ne me... ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Will furnish trustworthy information relating to Winter 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Bt. — me — ments’ exercise with Resorts: their hotels, rates, etc., and the best routes by 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. the Sandow Spring- which such resorts are reached, There is no charge for 


Y lelphia: 994 Chestnut 8 Locomotor Ataxia con- Grip Dumb-Bells will : a ; reece 7 ; 
ps mearmng ; 748tate St. PA K A LYSIS quered at last. Doctors e onvinee anyone that all we claim fur them {s true this service. Inquiries should be accompanied by post- 


puzzled. Specialists Ne No. age (4 cents) and be addressed to 
amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by 1. hildre n’s, Pair, $1.25/)4. Y ouths’ . Pair, $250 
Is 1 


ae mess - insiamademeneté an c 

i apt in stoc SE’S BI. oon. AND NERVE FOOD, 2. Git 5 |5. Ladies’, “ 2.50 

All kinds kept in stock | Dit. CHASE'S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, || 2 Gis. "13/5. Ladies,” "201 Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel. 
and made to order by Free. DR. @HASE, 224 N. toth St.. Philadelphia, Pa Fatestete in box with chart of exercise. 


FINDLER & WiIREL, Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue Free upon 
J a * 


Application, 
. iNew York. LAUDANDY», and 
a vt ait ute wae || A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
FECT,P Ain. ESS, (Incorporated) 
0 VISITING NG 35 c HOME CURF KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 


CAR DS Post er. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway. New Yous 
paid 


name and address, latest st\le. Order filled day received 
Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the drvi Special in 
ducements to Agents. Booklet“ CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO. Dept. 17, St. Louis, Mo, ah WAS AWARDED ONLY 


















































LONDON (ENCLAND). GOLD MEDAL OVER 
‘ ar vyrny ‘ r 
ed ee at top of Regent Street, A favorite hote| ALL COMPETITORS AT 


ANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. (A PARIS EXPOSITION. 
ut WATE RS : 
ECZ EMA‘ = BLOOD and SKIN, Cures - eageagee and alt Skin 


PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES |} HOURS SAVED 


CURE 0x. i, 16.02. $1.50. Seematerete,! Sushaotee, . ¥. 
fire.’ No Government lnapension. 


CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW BETWEEN 


3 aot ites Seite Sinan | {| ST» LOUIS and TEXAS, 
A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00, || "85s 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


Pattiser's AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 























BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 
This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking To Austin, San Satie and 


about building a house, i T 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new b 
me % Palliser’s merican pe nl teal rad Every Mana ot er points n exas. 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- a 
known Architects. 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. ‘The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
ane to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all. 


s 3 his book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists | 
F : of large x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective . a ar e 
aC dwalilid views, descriptions, owners’ names, ac tual cost of constriction, - ‘ 











no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C sttages, 


Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city ‘£4 of 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm The Café service on 


* 4 ZZ. 
Wile = : and workingmen’s homes, for All sections of = ‘a be 
i = + a the country, and costing from ry 700 to $6,500 Quee n & Crescent 
i a also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Han: , : 4 i 


Churches, and other public buildings, together trains 1s noted for its 





with specifications, form of contract, anda 7 elle » 
large amount of information on the erection N ’ excellence. Meals 


of buildings, selection of site, employment ; ‘ near 
ad o"% ts. It is worth $5 to any one, are served a la carte. 
ut I will send it in paper cover by mail, a | ‘ 3 " 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 3 bound —%\ Snowy linen, spark 
in cloth, $2. s rate ise. 
If you ever intend to build get ling cry stal, noise 
this book and study it before ee enres 
you commence, This should be less servants and a 
your first step toward building a ‘ j 5 _ iv 
houee. $0 as to ascertain what ‘ faultless menu give 
kind of a house you want and find . i ae ‘ H 
out how much it is going to cost . zest to appetite. The 
before going ahead. 
There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but t 
that wishes, after it is too late, Queen & Crescen 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 


interior, and would give many ncinnati to New 
iuilne to have had itotherwise, | Route daylight trains Ci é I 


but it is too late, - ~arr café, sarlor and 
Also there is not one in a hun- Orleans and Florida car ‘= I 
dred but that will tell you that F are —— F > r 
ybservation cars. ree chai 
his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he starts to oD ‘ : : 
build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large cars on night trains. 
imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 
with them. ; - , ciate 
The value of this work to builders cannot be spinens, as it contains designs for just such houses sag yen Bg Po Mig Wrote 
a@s they are called on to build every day in the wee schedules 
shane PL Nevevork. There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. tourists. tickets So Soe 





Remit by Express or Postal Money Order. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 


Address All Orders to JUDGE CO., 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. Gea'l Manager, Gea’ Pasay Ag 
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THE MODEL FOR NEW YORK’S 


A Pennsylvania Duck Farm. 


DUCK-RAISING is said to be the most difficult and hazardous 
branch of the poultry business. Some of the reasons for this 
are obvious, The successful duck farmer must have a plenti 
ful supply of the right kind of water, and a large amount of 
special and practical knowledge of the food habits and needs of 
ducks, and of the many ills that duck-flesh is heir to. Unless 
these conditions, with others, exist, the business of raising ducks 
with a view to profit is certain to end in early and complete dis 
aster. Because of the great risks attending the business, duck 
farming on a large scale is a rare thing. 

One of the most extensive enterprises of this character in 
America is that to which our illustrations refer. This duck 
farm is located about three miles west of Allentown, Penn. The 
business here is conducted on scientific and up-to-date princi 
ples. The old-fashioned mothering of the ducklings is done away 
with entirely. The little creatures know no other mother than 
the big incubators in which they are hatched, and where they 
pass the first three or four weeks of their short lives. There are 
forty-five such incubators on the Allentown farm, From the 
incubators the ducklings are transferred to a large building di 
vided into a number of small pens, or apartments, where they 
pass through the second stage of their existence under special 
oversight. 

Not until they are about three months old, and have entered 
upon that stretch of their careers which ends on the fatal block of 
the executioner, or some other method of extinction, are the young 
bipeds allowed to indulge their natural propensities in water, 
their favorite element. During this bappy but fateful period 
the ducks are divided into large groups, and confined in par 
tially open yards wherein are pools of pure, running spring 
water. 
for three or four weeks, being fed meanwhile with food specially 
W hen they 
are about four months old the killing time comes, and then the 


market. The slaughtering is done ina building fitted for the pur 


Here they are allowed to swim and disport themselves 


prepared with the view of fattening them quickly. 


pose, with facilities for doing the work with neatness and dis 
The killing is done in such a way as not to soil the 
After the feathers 
are carefully picked off, the ducks are packed in ice in barrels 
and shipped to the city markets. 


patch. 
feathers, which have a high market value, 


A certain number of the youngest and finest specimens of the 
flock are selected each year from the new broods and kept apart 

















MAGNIFICENT $4,000,000 LIBRARY.—MESSRS 


for breeding purposes, The drakes on the Allentown farm are 


of an imported breed and all perfectly white. They are valued 


at fifty dollars each. 


One of the World’s 
Greatest Libraries. 


Just after the new century began, official New York had its 
first glimpse of the completed model of the public library that 
is to stand on the site of the old Forty-second Street reservoir, 
opposite Bryant Park, and that will cost not less than $4,000, 
(0. Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, 
have exhibited the model in the Governor’s room at the city 


the well-known architects, 


hall. The library and the terraces which constitute its ap 
proaches will take up the whole of the vast reservoir site. The 
contract for the design of the building was awarded to Messrs. 
Carrere & Hastings after a competition between ninety-five 
firms of architects. 

The city of New York gives the land and building in per 
petuity, while the library trustees undertake to maintain the 
library without cost to the city. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the plans prepared by Messrs. Carrere & Hastings and 
the generally accepted type of such a building. It is recognized 
in the new design that the library of to day is not simply a 
place for the storage and safe-keeping of books for the use of a 
comparatively small number of people, but a centre for the 
rapid distribution of books into the hands of the people. The 
Book 


worms who go to the building to do their reading are to have 


scheme of the new building is adapted to the latter idea. 


rooms upon the top floor, where they will have good light and 
quiet, and be out of the way of the distributing department. 



















CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


There will be special rooms for the reading of periodicals, mag- 
azines, and books on scientific, musical, religious, philosophical, 
and other special topics. Books wanted for the reading-rooms 
will be sent up through special shafts. 

This leaves the whole of the lower floor for the circulating 
department, and here throngs of people can be handled with 
such expedition that they will have only to pass in, wait a mo- 
ment for a book, and pass out. The books for general home 
reading will be on the lower racks, while those for the reading 
On the Fortieth Street side 
of the building will be the administrative offices, with all their 


rooms will be on the higher racks. 


branches. 
able that all the circulating libraries of New York will be affil- 
iated with this great library ; and then there will be a very 


Here also trucks can enter, for it is more than prob 


extensive lending department, with dray-loads of books con 
stantly arriving and leaving. 

Very little space will be devoted to lofty apartments, and 
sight-seers will find little mere elaboration of decoration to at 
tract them, It is to be, first of all, a working library. Yet 
there will be a large vestibule, a grand marble staircase, and a 
very large room to be set apart for use as a museum, in which 
will be exhibits covering the history of printing and book- 
making. The larger rooms will be attractive as far as propor 
tions and contents go, but the chief aims are utility and dis- 
patch. The scheme of decoration has been carefully worked 
out, yet it is but incidental. 

The appropriation thus far asked for is $3,500,000, which is 
to cover the cost of foundations and building, up to the point 
of interior finish, and then another appropriation will be need- 
ed. The removal of the old reservoir, which, owing to many 
difficulties encountered, has taken a much longer time than was 
expected, has been practically accomplished, and the founda- 
tions up to the grade-line have been nearly completed, the stone 
from the reservoir having been used wherever possible for this 
work. The Fifth Avenue side of the central vestibule bas a 
very imposing front of white marble, with marble steps leading 
up. This vestibule will be fully in harmony with the ambitious 
exterior. While the entrance on Forty-second Street is less 
imposing, there is also much beauty here, and the steps will be 
of purest marble. The main reading-room will be 300 feet long, 
sixty-eight feet wide, and forty-five feet high. A feature of 
this great apartment will be bigh, beautiful windows, through 
which floods of light will be admitted. 























DUCKS READY FOR MARKET ON THE LEFT, AND THOSE THREE MONTHS OLD, 


FATTENING FOR MARKET, ON THE RIGHT. 


RAISING DUCKS BY THE THOUSANDS FOR PUBLIC MARKET. 
Live ON ONE OF THE Most Famous Duck FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, ABOUT THREE MILES SOUTHWEST OF ALLENTOWN, PENN.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “‘ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” 


BY R. A. BALLIET. 


FULL-GROWN DUCKS ALONGSIDE THE INCUBATOR AND FEATHER-HOUSE,. 














Known and Prized for its nutritive and refreshing quali- 
at less than a cent acup. 


ties. 


A drink for a Prince 





Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 


THE iE * SOHME a HE ADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
ork. 


Sohmer Building 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St, 





BESTFORTHE © 


BOWELS 


If you haven'ta regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every dé iy, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels Open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PEGULATE THE UNE 


‘Taste Good. Do Good, 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢, We Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 
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, WH! BARKER CO. fas NY. 
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B . TWh S BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 
Fifty years of success 


rove these 
troches the simplest and best remedy 
for Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronchial and 
Lung Troubles. 


in boxes-—never sold in bulk. 
wetting. Sample Free, Dr. 


MOTHERS F.E.MAY, aicominenae, Ill. 


OPI 








YourChildren Cured of Bed- 


PIUM 


MORPHINE and ZAUDANUM 





habits cured by OPACURA a painlesshome | 
ft ge . orsed and used by ene Phy- | 
sicians. TRIAL, TREA TMENT, 


sufficent ro convince you it WILL, CURE, 
sent FREE, with book of testimonials (sealed). 


OPA SPECIALTY CO., Dept.W, Chicago. 





Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


A Photo-Button of Yourself 
like these examples-FREE! 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 osetia ee oie oes: o, 





Permanently Cured. You can he treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lll.. for proofs of cures. Cap 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 





With a three months’ 
Weekly, costing you one 
production of your own 
relative or friend) in the 
(delicately tinted by hand) 
little miniatures eXx- 
make most attractive 


are 


given herewith show the exact size poe style. 





subscription to Leslie’s 
dollar, will be given a re- 
photograph (or that of any 
form of a photo-button 
framed inFrench gilt. These 
quisitely executed. They 
souvenirs. The examples 
Cut out this announcement 


and return it to the publishers along with a good photograph of yourself 
(which will be returned to you after the artists are through with it, if you 
desire it and will inclose a two-cent stamp for that purpose), remitting at 


the s 











Foreign Travel 


Limited number of ye 
Egypt, Greece Constaumnento 
Address Miss WELDON, he Moorings,” 


sung ladies, 
Italy, Spain, ete. 
lloward, Pa. 





FOR GOOD RESULTS 


ADVERTISE IN 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


SEND No MONEY 


For our magnificently engraved double 
hunting case watch of Gold alloy with ex- 
tra 14 karat gold plate, equal in appear- 
ance to any 35 dollar watch, Movementis | 
the best make, fully jeweled, duplex 
escapement, quick train, pat.pin ic S 
accurately regulated and adjustec 


with 20 YEAR GUARANTEE 
Railroad men all over the country 
buy this watch on account of its 
f durability and timekeeping quali- 
ties. Jur factory price is $42.00 
per doz. ; for the next60 days we 
will send you one samy le for free 
inspection, If fully satisfied pay 
$8.60 andexyress charges,other- 
wise notone cent. State nearest 
express office, and if Ladies’ or 
Gents’ watch IRE a 
handsome Chain and Charm worth #1 with every Wateh, Catalogue 












| free. Excelsior Watch Co.,238 Central Bank Bldg.,Chicago. 


same time $1.00 in currency or postal note; and you will at once be put 
on the Lts.ie’s subscription list, 
and in a few days thereafter the 
miniature will be mailed to you. 
ADDRESS — 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW VORS Gree. 














A MAP 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


SIZE 48X34 INCHES 
MOUNTED TO HANG ON THE WALL 


PRICE 15 CENTS 


This map is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of territory in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The 
original thirteen states, Louisiana pur- 
chase, the Texas Annexation, the Gads- 
den purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent 
postage prepaid on receipt of price, 


P.S.EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt.C.B.&Q.R.R., CHICAGO 





and Liquor Habitcured in10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured, 
OPIUM: DR. J.L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. [. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
8 A 0 0 For All Three of These One 
* 


Year Regular Price, $7.50 


Review of Reviews must be a new subscription. 
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— nies 00 A YEAR 
The periodicals in any combination offer will be sent to one or differ = i t c F by { at , 
ent addresses. Join with your friends and take all. The subscriptions ES ha $A s 7 
may be either new or renewals, except where otherwise states e HH 1 its | 
Club Price. Reg. Price, 3 ts PL) Sak 5 
Leslie’s Weekly, Success, and McClure’s 84.75 6.00 i am f 
Leslie's Weekly, Success, and Cosmopolitan, 4.50 6.00 Il IN | \ 
Leslie's Weekly, Success, and Everybody's Nd 
Magazine Cipeveeen Rene nepeganebensvosseese 4.50 6.00 giana 
Leslie’s Weekly, Success, and Public Opin- - it one The Review of Reviews 
I haces 5 5a hhek- baron beaneee eee eees 5.00 7.50 
Leslie’s We ekly, Success, and Current Liter- Gives Yearly Over 
ature (MEW).... 6.0068 4.75 8.00 
Leslie’s Weekly, and any periodical in Offer 1500 Illustrations 
eh OP I can 0-0:0 00055 obo beens'oeeescneeaeues 3.75 5.00 
Leslie’s Weekly, and any two periodicals in Ve Of Great Interest and Value, and 
SOO SU, BO OUIOW. vaso in. cp vceveences 4.50 6.00 a 
Leslie’s Weekly, and one periodical each from a Over 1500 Pages 
See te MEE WP NOE 6c vic cccncecenesevecdsesoes 4.65 6.00 aye - 
Leslie’s Weekly, and any one periodical in A OF the Brightest and Best Reading 
a Sg eee 3.90 500 : $2. 50 Y 
Leslie's Wee kly, and any two periodicals from a J ’ a | car 
Offer No. 2 be ioe... er aaiogsscecrela 4.75 600 = perky vial Chr cteAS 1900 pe sa 
Leslie's Weekly, and any two periodicals in -. wp. | 7 to . hirst Order 
RE ie IO occ bakss. -xcosesinsecsccess wee) Gee 
Success, Review of Reviews (new subscrip- 
tion), MeClure’s and Cosmopolitan. .. 3.00 5.50 Club Price, Reg. Price. Club Price, Reg. Price, 
Success, Review of Reviews (new subser iption), McClure’s and Pearson’s..... 83.00 85.50 Success, Cosmopolitan and Pearson’s or Everybody's, the three for............... 82.00 83.00 
Success, Keview of Reviews (new subscription), Cosmopolitan and Pearson’s, 2.75 5.50 DU SOOAS BI TERUG OD oo 6.0. 6:0:6.0:0.0:6:6:0:6:0.6:0:0:0:6:4.0.0-0:006:0:95.0 65065000 00.400 60090000000 00060008 058 175 2.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new subscription), and McClure’s.... 2 4.50 Success and Cosmopolitan or Pearson's or Ever yYRody's, CWO TOP. .26..c0sccccccceees 150 2.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and © osmopolitan or Everybody's, three ‘for 2. 4.50 | Success, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new) and MeC lure’s......... $2! 7.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and Pe: nsor Everybody’ 8, the three for.. 2. 450 | Suceess, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new) and Cosmopolitan or 
Success, McC lure’s and Cosmopolitan or Everybody’s, the three for........... 4 3.00 Eve rybody’ a ee CEE CEN cos ccetbeced ke, srbedesdeadenees pacarineeeskeebsere 3.00 7.00 
Success, MeOlure’s and POSrsoe’s, ...0000 cecccccess: cssecseesecs cevceve bb debb ted 008 2.25 300 Success, Public Opinion (new )and Review of Reviews (new). 2.75 6.00 





Cassell’s Family Magazine, or Cassell’s Little Folks, or Quiver, or Leslie’s Popular Monthly will be substituted for any Magazine named above exce ont Success. 
Everybody's Magazine or Woman's Home Companion may be substituted for any one periodical except Success in the last fifteen Clubbing offers named above. A new subscription to Public 
Opinion or Current Literature (new ) may be substituted for Review of Reviews in these Clubbing offers. No other changes can be made in above offers. 







Reg. Price, 







































= e Ip Club Price 
WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: OR YOU MAY MAKE UP OTHER CLUBS AS FOLLOWS : | Leslie's Weekly, Review of Reviews (new), 
and Century ........ ... #865 2 
Success OFFER te. ‘ > Offer No. 4. : Offer No. 9. Le val ornate ens be "ot Wee ‘views (ne: w), 7 
C osmopolitan ; pa Any two Any one in offe r 1, ' The Two Any two in offer 2, ' Phe Three Cosmopolitan, and Harper's. * 8.35 10.50 
Pearson's 1.00 | one full year Any one in offer 2. §  #1.75. Any one in offer 3. | 3.25 Leslie's Weekly, Keview of Re views (new), 
American Kitchen Magazine . 1.00 : ? Offer No. 5. Offer No. 10. Cosmopolitan, and Outlook, , : 7.90 9.50 
Everybody's facie 1.00 | to one or sepa- Any two in offer 1, | The Three | Any one in offer 1, | The Three | Leslie’s We ekly, Review of Reviews (new), 
Home Magazine (N. Y. 1.00 rate addresses | Any one in offer2. (  %2.25. Any two in offer 3 (#25. Cosmopolitan, and Scribner’s.......... 7.90 9 50 
Household (Boston) 1.00 | 0 — a = ? Leslie's Weekly, Review of Reviews (new), 
Woman’s Home © ides : 100 | $1.5 ° Offer No. 6. Offer No. tt. | Cosmopolitan, and Smart Set .. .......... 7.40 9.50 
Ledger Monthly . i 1.00 A ny three Any two in offer 1, | The Three | Any one in offer 2, | The Three Leslie’s Weekly, Review of Reviews (new), age 
Modern Culture 100 | $2 00 Any one in offer 2. ( 2.50. Any two in offer 3. § 83.50 | Cosmopolitan, and World's Work eave 7.65 9.50 
Every Month . ’ ” Current Literature (new), or Bookman, or Public Opinion 
1.00 ) Offer No. 7. Offer No. 12. I 
FER N Any one in offer 1 Any two in offer 1 : (new), may be substituted for Review of Reviews 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 3; 2. rend po in pwd .’ / The Three yen one in ofer?. / The Four | in any offer in this advertisement, 
McClure’s Magazine 1.00 | Any one in offer 3. § oF.o9 Any one in offer 3. J seinen FR E « If you will send us three orders for any combinations 
Ainslie’s Magazine 1.00 , 444 which include three or more publications you may 
Delineator ° 1.40 Any two Offer No. 8. ae Offer No. 13. . have free, as your premium, a yearly subscription to any 1.00 
Designer. . 1.09 ; ,one full year | Any two in offer 1, | The Three | Any three in offer 1,1 The Four | periodical in the United States, or a new subscription only to Current 
Munsey’s . 1.00 { to one or sepa- | Ary one in offer 3. § $2.75. |Any one in offer 3. § aad Literature, price $3.00 per year, or Cassell’s Family Magazine, or 
Junior Munsey 1.00 eee 4 Cassell’s Little Folks, or Quiver, price $1.50 per year. Ladies’ Home 
poritan 1.00 —— 8 Lenlie’s Weekly. or ane a> SS Ca © Outlook. or Journal and Saturday Evening Post are excepted in this offer. Your 
ational Magazine 1.00 les : : /y . -™” ’ a vx | own club and two others make three orders. 
- - Smart Set, with any one in offer! . ' : , 83.75 
Broad way Magazine . 1.00 } Leslie's Weekly, or World's Work, or Outlook, or 3 00 for y) 0 The Bookman or Toilettes, the leading 
OFFE R we. 3. Smart Set, with any one in offer 2 ; 84.00 ‘ ’ fashion magazine, price alone $3.00 a year, with 
Review of Reviews (new) . 2.50 ) Leslie’s Weekly, or World's Work, or Outlook, or either Everybody's, Delineator, Pearson's, C Cosmopolitan, 
Current Literature (new). ‘ * 00 Any two Smart Set, with any one in offer 3 ‘ #4.50 | Success or McClure's, the two one year, for $2.0 
ate Seees (new) . : , 2.50 one fol) year Judge may be added to any combination for $4.00 extra, regular price $5.00 per year. 
° ° » , y 2.00 
) Sacer a 2.00 + to one or sepa- Club Raisers and Agents Wanted to Take Orders for our Combination Offers. 
Cassell’ Gentleman s io. rate addresses A $750.00 « MOBILE” Free to agent sending us most subscriptions. Write for particulars. Address all orders to 
Cassell’s Little Folks 1.50 $2.75 1E CAT {UE OF 
. . 7 . 40-PAGE CATALOGUE OF W Hi M 9 ol b A B k N Y 
Quiver (Cassell’s). . . . 1.50) 3,000 PERIODICALS FREE. s ° oores u gency, roc port, = * 












THE 


Mary’s lamb.” 


THE CALF—* That’s nothing. 


ANCESTR 
THE LamMB—“ Our family are all educated ; 


AGAIN 


you know we trace our ancestry back to 


\L LIE 


I’m a direct descendant of the fatted calf.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING Cu., 
Baltimore, Md, 


Aoenol) 
Constable KaCo, 


Spring Announcement, 
JANUARY, 


Embroideries. 
Laces. 
Novelties in Embroidered Allovers, 


ings, Insertions, Nainsook and 
Mull Trimmings. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Lace and mee. work Boleros, Collarettes, 
Fichus. Lace Bridal Veils, Flounces. 


Broadovay K3 19th ét. 


NEW (ORK. 


1gol. 


Edg 





OF BRAINS 


IGARS | 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST, 


FOR MEN 





CHEW 


iBeeman’s: 


Cures iaiieeetion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 











— 














CURED OR NO PAY. ¢, 
ROWAN, MILWAUKEE, Wise: 


DEAFNESS 


THE 


Real Estate Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Capital (full paid) . . + $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . $600,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila 
delphia and its vicinity, Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the ap —— of Courts, Corporations, and 





Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
| Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
WILLIAM FP. NORTH, Treasurer 


THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 


/ ae 
1 Ae No N 


Ls il 
‘STANMORE 34’t yiahg . v Bierce 


ANE 


‘SHIRTS 


You cann st feel dressed if i atease. You cannot be at ease if your 
collar doesn’t fit Your cellar cannot fit you unless it fits the shi 
and you cannot get collars and shirts in ore brand fitted es 
other with cuffs to mate ch unless you buy Lion Brand collars, ¢ 
and shirts, Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cts, It doesn’t pay to 

| pay more, Shirts. cost $1, $1.50, or SB, depending on the kind 

you want. Ask vour furnisher. Do not send ns monev. 
United Shirt & Collar Co. Makers, Troy, N.Y. 














Throat Ease 
and Breath 
Per CN 








aarti 


Columbia Desk Calendar 
SIXTEENTH IQOI a oy 


* WHEN YOU ORDER : 


EDITION 





Baker's 
Chocolate 


EXAMINE 
THE 
PACKAGE 
You 
RECEIVE 
AND MAKE 
SURE THAT 
IT BEARS 
OUR 
TRADE -MARE. 








Under the  deci- 
sions of the U. S. 





Courts no ot he r 
Chocolate is entitled 
to be labeled or sold 
as “Baker's Choco- 
late.” 


A convenient memorandum pad with sep 
arate page for each day of the year. Enclosed 
by handsome steel frame. May be hung up 
or placed at any desired angle on the desk. 
The 1901 Edition has colored cover of new 
design and improved binding. Now ready. 


TRADE-MARK. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 


RAAAAAEAEAEAAAAALEEALA 


Sent to any address on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Vaseses 6444644040000000000606000000006 











you Ke) drink, drink Tr; 


Wa 


% wher Nbie ” 


“A friendly pipe, where smoke-dreams come 
and go 

A bottle, too, of TRIMBLE 

Of twilight coals, a-shine 


and the glow 
on friends and 


you : 
Ah! that were rare companionship to know.’ 
Ruba'iyat Up-to-date. 





- Sole Proprietors, 
WHITE, HENTZ & CO., 
Phila. & New-York. 
ESTABLISHED 1793. 
* vorrei ray ea 


A pure rye, ~ 
ISaoicars old, aged 
_ by time, — 
“not artificially. Whiskey 


Green Label. 





AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 








Williams’ 
oe Soap 


4 C > ‘CNG 


The aN Kind thet ”U 
ont anys on me, co 


Ny 2 C 


<< ee 


>. \e 
\ —s 


get that dry on the face 
are not properly prepared, 

and cause smarting, itching 
and dangerous irritations. 


Williams’ Soaps are pre- 
pared by the only firm in the world 
making an exclusive specialty 
of shaving soaps, and repre- 
sent the skill and experience of 
over 60 years devoted to the diffi- 
I} cult problem of making a perfect 


||| Soap for shaving. 





























Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Yankee Shaving Soap (Round or square Tablet), 106. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, soc. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 11b., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet, 
Trial Tablet for 2c. Stamp. 


Lordon Paris THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. dresden Sydney 








CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE [IMITED—The New York Central. 








